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PREFATORY NOTE 

npHE substance of the following pages was 
^ originally given, in the form of lectures, to 
students of philosophy at Oxford. It has been 
entirely recast and rewritten, as well as added to, but 
my object is the same, viz., a simple, plain exposi- 
tion of the philosophic teaching of T. H. Green. 
Such an exposition ought to have a certain value 
of its own, but my real motive is to help the 
younger student to "read Green" for himself. In 
the ordinary course of tutorial work it has been 
found that, to many men, Green is not easy read- 
ing. The sterling honesty which made him so 
anxiously painstaking in writing his sentences, lest 
they should express more than seemed to him 
the exact truth, has, for its effect, that the reader 
experiences something of the same mental effort. 
Those who felt his personal influence need no 
further help or stimulus in reading his books, but 
men who only know Green through his writings^ 
and perhaps, as yet, scarcely realise the importance 
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of the questions under discussion, sometimes find 
his thorough and exhaustive method of treatment 
a little too difficult for them. The result is too 
often a superficial and second-hand acquaintance 
with his supposed views. The loss is incalculable. 
Opinions may differ as to the value of Green's 
conclusions, or even the cogency of his reasoning, 
but no one can question the benefit to be derived 
from a thorough study of his teaching. His is, 
perhaps, the only modern philosophy of life which 
is, at once, complete and consistent — which derives 
and justifies both moral responsibility in the present, 
and hope for the future, from a rigorously scientific 
roetaphysic. 

It is solely in the belief that a short, straight- 
forward account of Green's method of working, 
with the results thereby arrived at, may indirectly 
help to promote the study of his writings, that 
these few pages have been written. 

Lincoln College, Oxford, 

January^ 1896, 
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CHAPTER I. 



INTRODUCTORY 



IF a phrase ^e sought with which to sum up 
Professor Green's general position in regard to 
life and its problems, it would be difficult to find 
one more fitting than Aristotle's ea-jnev ivcpyiia. 
Not in wisdom merely, or in potential capacity, 
but in actually living his life, does Green hold 
that true well-being for a man is to be found. To 
discover and to demonstrate in what true human 
well-being consists is the highest intellectual object 
for man, and is specially the aim which philosophy 
should set before itself; to realise this discovery 
in civic life is the one practical function of the 
good citizen. Thus Green's primary aim is Moral 
and Political Philosophy, of which the latter^ is 



* C/, Works ii. p. 335. "My purpose is to consider the moral 
function, or object, served by law, or by the system of rights and 
obligations which the State enforces, and, in so doing, to discover the 
I true ground, or justification, for obedience to law." 

I /(^. p. 334. Nettleship's note. Civil institutions are " regarded 

as the external expression of the moral progress of mankind, and at 
. supplying the material thjrough which the idea of perfection must 
be realised." 
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only the application to facts of social life, under 
I definite circumstances, of the truths arrived at by 
ithc former. 

But before a theory of Ethics is possible, a 
preliminary task must be fulfilled. It is in vain 
to answer the question, "What ought the good 
citizen to do?" until the prior question, "What 
is a citizen, both in himsdf and in his environ- 
ment?"* has been dealt with. "Some conclusion 
in regard to the relation between man and nature 
.... must be arrived at, before we can be sure 
that any theory of Ethics .... is other than 
wasted labour," is Green*s explanation of the fact 
that the first book of his Ethical Treatise consists 
of pure Metaphysics. And Green had a special 
and pressing necessity for this preliminary inquiry. 
Current English philosophy seemed to have reduced 
man to a " being who is simply a result of natural 
forces,"* which, as a necessary consequence, involves 
the reduction of the theoretical part of Moral 
Philosophy to a natural science, and the abolition 
of the practical or preceptive part altogether. A 
theory of conduct is unmeaning, if conduct itself 
is impossible; and equally unmeaning is it to bid 
a being to conform to certain natural laws, if he 
is simply a result of their operation. A new 
''Critical Philosophy" is needed, which shall ask, 

* ProUg. to Ethics^ {5a. 

• JPrcteg. { 7. 
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** spiritual " : — " Nature in its reality, or in order to be 
what it is, implies a principle which is not natural. By 
calling the principle not natural, we mean that it is 
neither included among the phenomena which, through 
its presence to them, form a nature, nor consists in 
their series, nor is itself determined by any of the 

relations which it constitutes among them We are 

most safe in calling it spiritual, because • ... we are 
warranted in thinking of it as a self-distinguishing 
consciousness. In calling it supernatural, we run the 
risk of misleading, and being misled, for we suggest a 
relation between it and nature of a kind which has 
really no place except within nature, as a relation of 
phenomenon to phenomenon. We convey the notice 
that it is above or beyond or before nature, that it is 
a cause of which nature is the effect, a substance of 
which the changing modes constitute nature; while, in 
truth, all the relations so expressed are relations whichi 
indeed, but for the non-natural self-conscious subject, 
would not exist, but which are not predicable of it** 
This passage will show, among other things, that in 
introducing^ the word ''spirit,** he is not (as certain critics 
have said) trying to put us off with ''theological 
mysteries.** 
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work stands, or falls, with the metaphysical basis. 
The first question to ask, then, is what is this 
Metaphysic — in its method and in its results? 

Note on Green's use of the words "natural" v. 
"spiritual." The sense in which Green uses the word 
"Nature," is that common to ordinary men of science, 
and to empirical teachers in philosophy, viz. : " The 
object of possible experience; the connected order of 
knowable facts or phenomena.*' This is obviously a very, 
if not the most, convenient use of a word which, though 
full of ambiguity, cannot be avoided in philosophic 
writing. The difference between Green and the Empiri- 
cists, and the necessity for employing the word " spiritual," 
arises as follows : — They use the word " Nature," not only 
legitimately, as = phenomena of consciousness, but also 
illegitimately, as = everything revealed to us in science, 
whether properly described as phenomena or not. Hence 
one of two unsatisfactory results. Either (i) the very 
question of Metaphysics is begged, to begin with; or 
(2) the word Nature covers both "phenomena," and 
certain other elements necessary to the existence of 
phenomena, but very different in kind. The confusion 
of thought thus arising, is obvious and fatal. Green 
avoids this confusion by refusing to employ "nature" 
or "natural" for anything beyond phenomena in the 
accepted scientific sense. This is what he means by say- 
i'^g (^i't ProUg. § 52) "Nature implies something other 
than itself, as the condition of its being what it is." 
Something "other," that is, from "nature," as Sensa- 
tionalism uses the term; not "other" from nature, as 
Aristotle or Plato would use it. The following quota- 
tion from Prdtg. % 54, explains hii choice of the word 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE METHOD OF METAPHYSIC 

TAKING his stand upon the scientific axiom 
that the ultimate evidence for the presence, or 
action, of anything, lies in results inexplicable with- 
out it, Green argues throughout from Effect to 
Cause.* The " effect," or result, investigated in Meta- 
physics, is " that which exists," and the only " thing 
which exists " for a man necessarily and certainly to 
begin with, is that of which he is directly conscious 
in his individual self. In practical life we assume 
the existence of much else besides — an objective 
world, other selves, and so forth — but the only 
scientific basis we have, strictly speaking, is that 
of which we are conscious. Hence, "What are 
the facts of my own individual consciousness?" 
and "What is the simplest explanation I can give 
of the origin of these facts?" are the two primary 
questions of Metaphysics. 

This method of investigation Green uses both 
positively and negatively ; that is to say, he employs 
it directly to obtain all the results, achievable from 
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THE METHOD OF METAPHYSIC 17 

times the question is essentially the same, but deep- 
ened in importance by the doctrine of Biological 
Evolution. Admitting the historical fact of change, 
of growth, of development, are we to look backward 
\ or forward for explanation? Is man a product of 
j these historical processes in time, to be explained 
simply by reference to them, or are these antecedent 
stages themselves to be explained as a "progress" 
towards what he is now, or, rather, towards a final 
\ ideal not yet realised, but the nature of which is 
the key to his historical development in time? In 
language as clear and emphatic as that of Aristotle,^ 
h Green asserts the latter doctrine — ycveo-if exists only 
i! for the sake of oJar/a, not ovaia for the sake of 
} V€vc<ri9. The history of the world is that of an 
«| intelligent progress, not that of a purposeless 
t scries of materially-caused changes. The only ''ex- 
\ planation" admissible of man must be derived 
\ dinxtly from an analysis of what he is now, and 
i no account of his history, which derives him from 
f elements incapable of functions he now is found to 
) be capable of, can be accepted as complete. " If 
1 there are reasons for holding that man, in respect 
\ of his animal nature, is descended from "mere** 
' animals — animals in whom the functions of life and 
sense were not oi^nic to the eternal or distinc- 
tively human consciousness — this does not affect 
our conclusion in r^ard to the consciousness of 

> Cf. Arist Ik Fart. Ah. 640* 1& 
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1 8 THE PHILOSOPHY OF T. H. GREEN 

which, as he now is, man is the subject, a con- 
clusion founded on analysis of what he now is and 
does." 1 

Green does not deny — he fully admits— that man 
has biologically a history; but he protests against 
any explanation, biological or other, which cannot 
account for the facts, or, worse still, which confuses 
a function with the organ through which that func- 
tion realises itself "To say that man in himself 
is /// part an animal, or product of nature, on the 
ground that the consciousness which distinguishes 
him is realised through natural processes, is not 
more true than to say that an animaL is in part a 
machine, because the life which distinguishes it has 
mechanical structures for its organs The con- 
stituent elements of an organism can only be truly 
and adequately conceived as rendered what they 
are by the end realised through the organism."* 
The "end" in man being that of a self-conscious 
intelligence, which " mere " animals do not, according 
to biology, possess, it follows that, "in strict truth, 
the man who knows, so far from being an animal 
altogether, is not an animal at all, or even in part." 
The difference between "change, and the intelligent 
consciousness or knowledge of change," is "absolute"; 
and we are thus precluded "from tracing any de- 
velopment of the one into the other, if development 
implies any identity of principle between the germ 

> ProUg, {83. • ibid. J 79. 
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and the developed outcome."^ €<m ya/) e^ erreXex"? 
ovTQ^ travra ra yiyvo/xeva.^ 

On the other, hand, it must be carefully noted 
that Green*s method is not " Teleological" in any 
bad sense. The knowledge of that " end," in refer- 
ence to which evolution must be explained, is derived 
solely and rigorously from the " analysis of what man 
now is and does." Interpretation not Anticipation is 
still the keynote. That all knowledge comes from 
experience^ is a doctrine Green holds as firmly as 
any " Empiricist " — that all philosophy, metaphysical 
or moral, must be based upon the answer to the 
question, " What is experience ? " is the fundamental 
assumption of all his teaching. 

» ProUg, {84. 

' Arist. Dt Anifii, ill 7. 

* Cf, Works, vol. i. p. 376. "The fact that there is a real ex* 
ternal world, of which, through feeling, we have a determinate 
experience, and that in this experience all our knowledge of nature 
is implicit, is one which no philosophy disputes. The idealist merely 
asks for a further analysis of a Osict which he finds so &r from simple**' 



CHAPTER III. 

THE RESULTS OF METAPHYSIC 
§1. GENERAL STATEMENT 

INTEGRATION, as opposed to disintegration, 
IS the striking characteristic of Green's meta- 
physic. "That which is" is a whole^ not an aggre* 
gate; an organic complex of parts, not a mechanical 
mass. This "whole'* is not material, but spiritual 
—a world of *' thought relations,'* Described in the 
order of our knowledge, it consists of three main 
facts-^(i) self, (2) cosmos, (3) God. 

(i) The self « the individual person — self-conscious, 
self-reflecting, self-objectifying; in contact with, but 
distinguishing itself from, the world, which becomes 
gradually revealed to it 

(2) The cosmos « the objective world— intelligible, 
spiritual ; ore organic, inter-related whole, of which 
each part exists, and exists only, in relation to the 
other parts; wherein is nothing except the work 
of the mind ; a world of Uiah not of material 
things. 
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(3) God » the eternal and universal consciousnesSp 
for whom this whole exists, of whom it is the ob* 
jectivc manifestation, through whom it has come 
into being, and of whom we arc "modes," owing 
our very existence as rational beings to our par- 
taking in the ** divine nature/' which uses the animal 
organism as its "vehicle." In slightly different 
language, and arranged in the order* of existence, 
we may say that the Universe consists of God, who 
is Spirit, Creator, and Sustainer of all that exists ; 
the world, which is His ideas made manifest ; our- 
selves, who are His children, partakers in His nature, 
and so capable of understanding the world, which 
is His handiwork ; capable also of realising in action 

' It is important not to confuse this order with that of our know- 
ledge, mentioned just above. The case for the whole of Green's 
philosophy stands or falls with the correctness of his theory of the 
Self or £^. Hence, the one serious attack upon Green (for which 
see chap, vii., "Green and his critics") has for its main thesis the » 
supposed unjustifiable and illegitimate use of this conception, Seld X i • 
It must not be supposed that this '* Self" is the keynote, or central ' 
principle, of Green's philosophic system as a whole. That lies in his 
theory of Reality, as a spiritual cosmos, implying and manifesting 
an Eternal Consciousness (God). To this ** Whole" we human in* 
dividuals are not (as far as we know) necessary. It might do equally 
well without us. But Green's conception of the Self is the foundation 
upon which the establishment and proof of his whole system rests. 
The "Self" i^ the one fact we necessarily start with, the primary 
fact we have to explain. This Green attempts to do by asking what 
is logically necessary to the existence of the Self, as its nature reveals 
itself to us on analysis. Hence cur order is Self, Cosmos, God ; but 
in order of existence (or from the point of view of omniscience) it 
would be God, Cosmos, Self. 
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something of the creative energy of Him who ts\ 
what we may become} 

This doctrine, stated baldly thus, seems a startling 
result to obtain from an " analysis of the facts of 
my consciousness"; but it cannot be too strongly 
emphasised that Green rests his case solely on 
evidence so obtained. If this doctrine be true, he 
holds, we can explain man as we find him ; without 
it we cannot. In his own words (spoken more 
particularly with reference to the relation of the 
human self to God) " Proof of such a doctrine, in 
the ordinary sense of the word, from the nature of 
the case, there cannot be. It is not a truth deduc- 
ible from other established or conceded truths. It 
is not a statement of an event or matter of fact, 
that can be the object of experiment or observation. 
It represents a conception to which no perceivable 
or imaginable object can possibly correspond, but 
one that affords the only means by which, reflecting 
on our moral and intellectual experience conjointly, 
taking the world and ourselves into account, we 
can put the whole thing together, and understand 
how (not tc///ff but /wzu) we are and do, what we 
consciously are and do. Given this conception, and 
not without it, we can at any rate express that 
which, it cannot be denied, demands expression — 
the nature of man's reason and man's will, of human 
progress and human shortcoming ; of the effort after 

> C/. J^roU^. i 187. 
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good, and the failure to gain it ; of virtue and vice, 
in their connection and in their distinction, in their 
essential opposition, and in their no less essential 
unity/'i 

Before considering the three parts of this doctrine 
separately, it will be convenient to state, in baldest 

I outline, the chain of reasoning by which it is sup- 

ported. 

(i) Self - reflection shows us that the simplest 
elements — those of sense perception — into which we 
can analyse our experience are such that they prt^ 
suppose the work of the mind ; th^y are yonrut 
spiritual or mental elements, not elenients of feeling. 
They exist, further, not in isolation, separately, but 
in relation; having, in fact, no reality except what 
they possess in reference to each other and to the 
self, which is conscious of them. The very meaning 

i of a ** fact of consciousness " involves inter-relation 

S — a multiplicity in unity. 

(2) This characteristic of the "content" of know- 
ledge implies that the object of knowledge, as it 
exists before any given individual mind comes to 
know it, must be of the same spiritual nature, other- 
wise it would not be knowable or intelligible — would 
not be an "object of knowledge" at all. In other 
words, we are driven to the conception that Reality 

I ■• not only the self of which I am directly conscious, 

I but also an intelligible universe. 

^ » /Vv/i^. i 174. 
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(3) This latter fact, the intelligible universe — 
seeing that obviously I did not make it, but was 
born into it — implies in its turn a Creator, who is 
a Self-conscious Intelligence in the same sense that 
I am a self -^ conscious intelligence. In Him the 
" idea of the human spirit is completely realised," 
but free from human limitations. He is Eternal, 
Universal, Omniscient.* 

These three cardinal features of Green's meta- 
physical doctrine must now be considered separately. 

§ 2. THE SELF 

Man has a Self, and is conscious of it This is 
the point of departure for all idealist philosophy, 
the one explicit assumption* which Kantism — 
whether new or old — makes. The primary and 
fundamental characteristic of man is Self-conscious- 
ness, and the question, "What is the Self?" or 
"What is man in himself?" must refer, in the 
first instance, to this special characteristic. In an 

* PrcUg. § 187. 

* It is sometimes urged that Neo-Kantism, at any rate, assumes 
something further, viz.: That a ''hopeless dualism" (as, ^^., the 
belief in the ultimate reality of both mind and matter) is self-contra- 
dictory and untcn.ible. The charge, even if true, cannot be limited to 
Keo-Kantians, but in no case is it worth serious rcGitation, for upon it 
no scientific or philosophic doctrine has ever been based. It is little 
more than a pious opinion, which gives encouragement to the inquirer 
after that *' explanation which must exist somewhere,*' even if out of 
present reach. 
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important passage in the ProUgoviena to Ethics^ 
Green states his position clearly, as follows : — ^ 

"The question whether a man himself, or in 
himself, is a natural or animal being, can only 
mean whether he is so in respect of that which 
renders him conscious of himself There is no 
sense in asking what anything /// itself \% if it has 
no self at all. That which is made what it is 
wholly by relations to other things, neither being 
anything but their joint result, nor distinguishing 
itself from them, has no self to be enquired about 
Such is the case with all things in inorganic nature. 
Of them, at any rate, the saying, Natur hat weder 
Kern noch Schale, is true, without qualification. 
The distinction between inner and outer, between 
what they are in themselves and what they are 
in relation to other things, has no application to 
them. In an organism, on the other hand, the 
distinction between its relations and itself docs 
appear. The life of a living body is not, like 
the motion ^/M a moving body, simply the joint 
result of its relations to other things. It modifies 
those relations, and modifies them through a 
nature not reducible to them, not constituted by 
their combination. Their bearing on it is different 
from what it would be if it did not live; and 
there is so far a meaning in saying that the 
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organism is something in itself other than what 
its relations make it — that, while it is related to 
other things according to mechanical and chemical 
laws, it has itself a nature which is not mechanical 
or chemical. There is a significance, accordingly, 
in the enquiry what this nature in itself is, which 
there is not in the same enquiry as applied to 
anything that does not live. But the living body 
does not, as such, present its nature to itself in , 
consciousness. It does not consciously distinguish 
Itself from its relations. Man, on the other hand, 
does so distinguish himself, and his doing so is 
his special distinction. The enquiry, therefore, 
what he in himself is, must refer, not merely to 
a character which he has as more, and other, than 
a joint result of relations to other things — such 
a character he has as simply living — but to the 
character which he has as consciously distinguish- 
ing himself from all that happens to him." This 
"character" excludes, at once, all theories which 
attempt to explain the Ego as a series of states 
of consciousness. 

Between change and the consciousness of change, 
there is an absolute difference. Man's self-con- 
sciousness is his punctHin stuns through which he 
is conscious of becoming, of a personal history, of 
an order of time, and which, consequently, can- 
not be identified with a moment, or series of 
moments, in that order. It is in Aristotle's language 
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ajjiiyv^'^ What then, exactly, is this " Self/* and 
what are its functions? 

To answer this question it is necessary to go 
beyond, not only the negative quality the Self 
possesses of being distinct from a series of states 
of consciousness, but also the more positive 
character it has as a point of reference in know- 
ledge. The Kantian description of the E^o as 
the ** unity of apperception " — the logical head- 
centre, so to speak, to which each successive state 
of consciousness is referred — leaves it, after all, 
without any definite quality or content But we 
cannot treat it so, as if it were a mere logical 
necessity. We must examine the Self in its daily 
operations. We must ask what is meant by such 
phrases as: I feel — I think — I know. This opens 
up a lengthy vista of psychological investigation, 
but fortunately the enquiry is, for Green, much 
simplified by two facts in the history of philosophy, 
viz: That, by universal consensus, mental faculties 
or functions have been classified as "higher" and 
"lower," and, secondly, that all modern (at least) 
materialistic or empirical attacks upon idealism, 
turn upon the assumption that the "higher" (the 
specially human) faculties are derivable, step by 
step, through the "lower," from elementary forms 
of unconscious organic life, and can be explained 
as developments of these by natural laws — can 

^ C/. Di An. iii. 4. 
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be satisfactorily treated, in fact, as natural results 
of natural operations. If we take, then, man as 
he now is, and ask, What are the constituent 
dements of the ** lowest" human faculty he 
possesses, as such, we gain a great double advan- 
taffo, . We confine the controversy to the analysis 
of a.n act which "no one doubts he can perform," 
and we are in a position to say that whatever 
is found to be true of this "lowest" function, is 
^ jfhrtiori true of the higher. 

The act which Green takes as one "which it 
is not doubted that we perform,"* is the act of 
sense perception. What are the constituents 
neocssarily involved in a simple act of sense 
presentation? It is very commonly supposed that 
sucli an act is merely a change produced in "our 
sensibility" by some external object Perceptions 
are regarded as separate, particular, mental phe- 
nomena — a series of states of our consciousness 
produced by objects which exist quite otherwise 
tha.n in and for consciousness. But a "change in 
our consciousness," as a psychical fact, must not 
^ confused with "that which we perceive" as an 
apprehended fact It is true that perception is 
necessarily connected with a sense stimulus — a 
sensation — that there can be no perception without 
(ia Locke's words) " actual present sensation," and 
this truth has led to the common confusion of 

* Cf. Pr^Ug, {{ 59-65. 
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the "exciting cause of sensation and the per- 
ceived object ; which again leads to an extrusion of 
the perceived object from the consciousness in 
which perception consists, and to the view of it 
as an external something to which perception is 
related, as an occurrence to its cause." * But take, 
as a concrete illustration, anything ordinarily 
described as a perceived object — this flower, this 
dog — what are the constituent elements? Let an 
accepted representative (Mr. Lewes) of the em- 
pirical psychologists answer, "Our perception of 
an animal, or a flower, is the synthesis of all the 
sensations we have had of the object in relation 
to our several senses." This synthesis is that of 
a self-conscious subject, which distinguishes itself 
at the moment, both from the feelings of which 
it 13 conscious, and from their occurrence, as a fact, 
at the time. It is not a synthesis of feelings 
caused by the action of external irritants on the 
nervous system. It is, of course, necessary to a 
perception of colour, that there should be **a 
stimulus of the optic nerve by a particular 
vibration of ether," but "that vibration is not the 
object perceived in the perception of the colour." 
If we try to analyse a perception into "data of 
feeling," and show how a complex sensation is 
made up of these data, we are not analysing an 
"act of perception " at all. 
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Perception* consists in the presentation to itself, 
by a self-conscious subject, of qualities having certain 
relations to its sense faculties, as such, and of the 
occurrences of these relations here and now. Indeed, 
"a sensation excited by an external irritant is not 
a perception of the irritant, or (by itself) of anything 
at all ; every object we perceive is a congeries of 
related facts, of which the simplest component no 
less than the composite whole, requires, in order to its 
presentation, the action of a principle of conscious- 
ness, not itself subject to conditions of time, upon 
successive appearance, such action as may hold the 
appearances together without fusion in an appre- 
hended fact"« 

A perceived object is an apprehended fact, it is 
a synthesis of relations in consciousness, and the 
consciousness is a self-distinguishing consciousness 

* Cf, Works, vol. i. p. 443. ** The relation which constitutes or 
determines the event is not an event itself; if there were nothing but 
events passing in time, there could be no relations. The mere relation 
of sequence between any events would not be possible if there were 
no unit, other than the events and not passing with them, through 
relation to which they arc related to each other, and the same is even 
more plainly true of those more concrete relations from which events 
derive their real character. That psychical events, then, really arc 
knowable relations, or (more properly) that the reality of every such 
event lies in a knowable relation, is not in dispute. The point is that 
they are so only in virtue of something else which cannot be an event, 
and which no account of events in the way of feeling explains to us, 
but which alone renders possible the synthesis of one order of eveiiti 
as motion, of another as a nervous system, and the relation of one 
with the other." • ProUg. \ 64. 
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which keeps distinct the self and the various elements 
of the '* object/' though holding all together in the 
unity of the act of perception. 

The nature then of this ** lowest " form of human 
knowledge is that it is a synthesis of relations 
possible only to, and existing only for, a self-con- 
! sciousness which cannot be any of the things so 

I synthesised — any one (or sum total) of a series of 

} phenomena recogftised as such. What is true of per- 

I ception is true d fortiori of conception and other 

J " higher " forms of knowledge. As a fact, no one 

I denies that knowledge proper {eviamjixfO is, as such, 

" out of time,'' and consists in- an ideal inter-related 
whole. The mistake of the empiricists consists in 
trying to develop this mental structure out of data 
which do not contain, even in germ, the elements 
confessedly existing in the completed whole. It 
cannot be too strongly emphasised that human ex- 
I perience consists, not of chemical or physical 

\ processes in an animal organism, but of these 

\ processes recognised as such. This " recognition " 

cannot arise out of, or be any one of, these processes. 
It cannot be made up of materials differing in kind 
from itself. Ex nihilo nihil fit, ^x\6, the lowest form 
I in which strictly human experience is found is 

already a consciousness of change. Instead of our 
t self-consciousness pre-supposing for its explanation 

; some prior phenomena, the truth is that the fact of 
{'there being phenomena for us, necessarily involves 
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a pre-existing self-consciousness, or its faculty. It 
is in this reference that Kant's doctrine of the 
*' synthetic unity of apperception " is so true. With- 
out this spiritual, unifying, relating principle — the 
self— there is no " experience " at all. Nothing can 
be known by help of reference to the unknown. To 
explain, with empirical materialism, human ex- 
perience by reference to " matter and motion " is a 
vcrrepov irporepov. Even if matter and motion have 
an "existence in themselves,"* it is not by such 
matter and motion that the function of the soul can 
be explained, but by matter and motion as far as 
known to us, and these consist solely in relations 
between the objects of that connected consciousness 
we call experience. Unrelated sense particulars are 
for us nothing. Even the current phrase "know- 
ledge is of phenomena " bears witness to the fact, that 
for us nothing exists but a " cosmos of experience " 
in consciousness. 

If this is so, what produces the strong dislike to 
idealism? If human knowledge is knowledge (and 
all science makes that assumption), and consists of 
a world of thought relations, why shrink from the 
logical, necessary consequence, that reality, the object 
of knowledge, consists in thought relations — is 
ideal, not material? The explanation lies in the 
common and deeply-rooted assumption that the 
" work of the mind " is something we do arbitrarily 
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for ourselves, so that, almost instinctively, common 
sense habitually opposes " the real " to " what is in 
consciousness." A "mere idea"^ becomes the con- 
ventional expression for that which is unreal. Yet 
Locke (equally with Green) holds the doctrine that 
" all we know " is the work of the mind, and that the 
work of the mind «** relations." The question then 
as to the truth of Idealism takes the shape, ** Is this 
work of the mind ours in an arbitrary sense, and so 
necessarily opposed to " the real," or is it objectively 
unalterable and true of "the real"? This takes us 
to the second part of Green's doctrine — the spiritual 
nature of the objective world. 

§ 3. THE OBJECTIVE WORLD 

In the last section we saw that the various philo- 
sophical schools agree with Green in holding that 
human knowledge is the work of the mind, and that 
the work of the* mind consists solely in "relations." 
Perception and conception alike consist in the 
presentation to, or the holding together in, conscious- 
ness of a multiplicity in unity, an " ideal " whole of \ 
parts ; the explanation of any one of which consists . ' 
in reference to the other parts. The important 
question thus arises, Does this fact guarantee, or 
does it destroy, the possibility of knowledge properly 
so-called? In other words. Is this ideal cosmos of 
experience objectively real? Is the world as we 

♦ (jr. /VtfiJf^. J j ao-3. 
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know It identical (as far as it goes) with the world 
as It IS ? Can we get through to " reality," or must 
we remain for ever unable to pierce the barrier of 
* phenomena," of mere appearance. 

Green approaches this question indirectly by 
dealing first with the common view that the two 
things — the world as we know it, and the world as 
it is — arc not identical, and considering the conse- 
quences. As typical, though widely differing, repre- 
sentatives of this view, Green takes two thinkers — 
Locke, representing "the traditional philosophy of 
common sense," and Kant, author of the famous 
doctrine that for us "understanding makes nature." 
These philosophers, though diametrically opposed 
in their original respective attitudes towards the 
theory of knowledge, yet agree in the conclusion 
that the " work of the mind " does not give us " the 
real." In both cases Green shows that the separation 
of " nature " from the work of the mind, not 
only leads to a hopeless dualism from which even 
"common sense" revolts, but is itself due to 
assumptions which, strictly speaking, beg the very 
question in dispute. 

Let us take them in order : — 

(i) Locke. No one is more emphatic than Locke 
in opposing what is real to what we "make for 
ourselves,"* the work of nature to the work of the 
mind. Simple ideas or sensations we certainly do 
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makes the very conception of a cosmos a mere 
delusion. " Man weaves a web of his own, and 
calls it a universe; but if the principle of this 
universe is neither one with, nor dependent on, 
that of things in themselves, there is in truth no 
universe at all, nor does there seem to be any reason 
why there should not be any number of such 
independent creations. We have asserted the unity 
of the world of our experience only to transfer that 
world to a larger chaos.** 

Hence both Locke and Kant, leaving us in a 
hopeless deadlock, fail to satisfy the craving of 
the human mind for a philosophy which, while 
allowing for, and, indeed, explaining error, shall 
show us the possibility of truth. In both alike 
the failure is due to the separation of the "work 
of the mind" from "the real.*' Suppose we do 
not separate them ? The temptation is great, but 
the argument that if we take the work of the 
mind to be also objectively true, we thereby 
escape awkward questions, can hardly justify us 
in doing so, without some direct evidence in its 
favour. Is there any such evidence to be found? 
And, if so, how far will it take us ? ^ 

Green iappcals again to the facts of our conscious- 
ness. Among these facts is found a clear and 
recognised distinction between falsehood and 
truth. Without going outside tlic "work of the 

^ Cf. ProUg. \\ 20-24. 
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mind " at all (without opposing any unreal to an 
imaginary real), we distinguish "mere ideas" from 
scientific truths. Nothing we have in our mind 
is an " unrelated particular," but some of the 
relations are found to be unalterable and unchang- 
ing, valid for us at all times, and for all intelligence, 
and admitting of prophetic demonstration, while 
others show themselves variable and untrustworthy. 
Further, these latter are themselves explainable by 
science, i.e, by reference to other " unalterable " 
relations. The engine-driver may mistake a signal, 
may think, that is to say, that the object before 
him is related otherwise than it is really related, 
but this error is itself a "real" psychical fact, and 
admits of scientific explanation by reference to a 
world of unalterable laws, a world of unchangeable 
thought- relations. The opposition is not between 
the work of the mind, as unreal, and a supposed 
real — both works of the mind arc equally real — 
but between a judgment which states the relations 
of the object to be those which,, according to the 
order of the universe, do determine it, and the 
judgment which states other relations than these. 
But this very error has a psychical history and 
nature, which is scientifically explainable by refer- 
ence to the laws of the same unalterable set of 
relations, of which it gave such a false report The 
"appearances," which are proverbially delusive, do 
not constitute what we call knowledge. As science 
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— optical, physiological, and other — advances, we 
discover not only that the senses are deceptive, 
but exactly liow they deceive. We are able to 
prophesy exactly what shape the " appearance '*• 
will take at a given time, and to point out the 
" reality " underlying the appearance. And this 
reality justifies itself in further experience. The 
" ideal " structure which science makes, shows itself 
to be the "truth of things," not only by its own 
self- consistency, but by turning out tru** in ex- 
perience (ordinarily so-called). But this scientifi- 
cally revealed reality is as much- the work of the 
mind as any fantastic imagination, or any illusion, 
is. To limit our mental operations to such flights 
of fancy, is to make a purely arbitrary assump- 
tion, which is scientifically untenable, and logically 
absurd. 

If, then, all our "experience," all our knowledge, 
consists in "relations," if each step in knowledge 
consists in coming to see new relations hitherto 
existing, but not hitherto known by us to exist, if 
error itself be a psychical fact which is consistent 
with, and explainable by, reference to such an 
" ideal " world, if a clear distinction is recognisable 
between the " work of the mind " which is my 
own arbitrary production and that which is not, 
between mere ideas and scientific truth — is it 
possible to avoid the conclusion that logically 
follows? Knowledge is knowledge, and scientific 
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truth IS truth. Reality is given to us in science, 
not wholly nor completely (science is not omnisci- 
ence), but validly, however gradual the process of 
"coming to know" is; and this •'reality** is 
necessarily a knowable, intelligible, ideal reality — 
a system of thought - relations, an unalterable 
spiritual whole — not a changing manifold of un- 
related, particular, sensations. The evidence is all 
in one direction. There is nothing on the other 
side but the assumption that what is in conscious- 
ness must be opposed to "the real,** an assumption, 
the only ground for which is the distinction between 
truth and error, which, as we have just seen, is 
accountable for without it If we are honest with 
ourselves, we must hold a metaphysical doctrine to 
which the only evidence available — the facts of our 
consciousness — points, and which is not only not in- 
consistent with experience, but explains and unifies it 
The universe then, as object of knowledge, is a 
spiritual cosmos — a single all-inclusive system of 
relations ; intelligible to my reason, though not yet 
all understood. What is there further implied in 
this? For we cannot stop here. We need some 
explanation, some theory, at least, of how this 
cosmos came to be. It involves, in its very nature 
as a related whole, some "principle which renders 
all relations possible, and is itself determined by 
none of them.'** These relations, some of which 
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I know, but none of which I created, must be the \ 
work of an Intelligence similar to my own (though 
far transcending it in power and extent), otherwise 
I could not understand them, even imperfectly. 
Relations are (confessedly) the work of the mind; 
the universe consists of a system of relations 
which I come gradually to recognise, but which 
are, most assuredly, not the work of my individual 
mind. They must then be the manifestation of a 
( mind — a self-consciousness — which is eternal (/>. out 
of time) and omniscient, which knows and does in 
whole what I know and do in part. If it is not 
so, if the spiritual cosmos of my experience, my 
conception of an order of nature, so clearly dis- 
tinguished as science from illusion, is on one side 
of different and independent origin • from the order 
itself on the other, and yet identical with it, we 
shall be forced to the belief in some unaccountable 
" pre - established harmony." ^ We shall be com- 
pelled to invent some Deus ex machind to put us 
in worse case than that in which Kant left u$. He 
had only two worlds — things as they appear to us, 
and things in themselves— we shall have three (i) 
illusion, "mere idcas,'^ the result of our arbitrary 
imagination, (2) an " ideal " world of objective 
scientific fact, (3) a world of nature corresponding 
to and identical in content with (2), but of different 
and independent origin, plus a "pre-established 

» §10. 
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harmony." Is it not simpler to say that my world 
of scientific truth is (as far as it goes) the real 
world, and that the self-consciousness which gives 
it to me is identical in kind with an eternal self- 
consciousness to which is due both my world and 
me? Entia non sunt multiplicanda^ and the 
simplest explanation of the facts of my conscious- 
ness is the one which, ceteris paribus^ we must 
adopt This thought brings us to the third part 
of Green's metaphysical teaching — the existence 
and nature of God. 

§ 4. GOD 

As result of the argument just finished, we find 
I that the cosmos, as we know it, is a single objective 
( /system of intelligible relations — the manifestation 
lor handiwork of an Intelligence which is the source 
' alike of both the world I gradually learn to know, 
and of me. Assuming, then, that this single self- 
existing Consciousness, this divine Person, exists, 
the questions arise, What is His nature? What 
His relation to us? Can I, by seeking, get to know 
Him? 

Such questions as these do not offer grounds for 
hope in the same way that the problems we have 
hitherto dealt with seem to do. In fact "there is 
undoubtedly a sense in which these questions, once 
askedi can only be answered in the negative. The 
most convinced Theist must admit that God is as 
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unimaginable as He is unperceivable — unimaginable 
because unperceivable, for that which we imagine 
(in the proper sense of the term) has the necessary 
finiteness of that which we perceive; that state* 
ments, therefore, which in any strict sense could 
only be applied to an imaginable finite agent, cannot 
in any such sense be applied to God. As applied 
to Him, they must at any rate not be reasoned from 
as we reason from statements about matters of fact 
The practice of treating them as if they were such 
statements, with the confusions and contradictions 
to which it inevitably leads, only enhances doubt 
as to the reality of the divine Spirit ; of which we 
must confess that it is inexpressible in its nature 
by us, though operative in us through those practical 
ideas of a possible perfect life, of a being for whom 
this perfect life is already actual, which, acting upon 
imagination, yield the language of ordinary religion."* 
It would seem that here our sole legitimate source 
of knowledge, viz., the facts of our own conscious- 
ness, fails us. These have borne true and honest 
witness to a permanent Self, identical with itself m 
all our perceivings and knowings ; to an intelligible 
world which we gradually learn to know, and which 
no one of us, as an individual, created, but found 
ready to hand. These facts, directly borne witness 
to, involve further the existence of an Eternal Self* 
consciousness, for whom the best and simplest name 

^ Prohg. \ 318. 
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I is God, and whose existence justifies the statement 
I that all which exists is merely " God made manifest." 
I Further than this we can hardly go, except, perhaps, 
by the use of partial and negative statements. We 
have a right to argue that He is at least what we 
are, and is wholly what we are partially ; but the 
only definite categorical judgment this justifies us 
in making is, that God is an Intelligence who is 
consciously an object to Himself. We are sure of 
this, because only by means of such a conscious- 
ness is it that we ourselves possess the complex 
of relations we call knowledge. Relations imply 
necessarily a self-consciousness which distinguishes 
itself from them. On the other hand, negatively 
**we are further entitled to say that the relations 
by which, through its action, phenomena are deter- 
mined are not relations of it — not relations by which 
it is itself determined. They arise out of its presence 
to phenomena, or the presence of phenomena to it ; 
but the very condition of their thus arising is that 
the unifying consciousness which constitutes them 
should not itself be one. of the objects so related. 
The relation of events to each other as in time 
implies their equal presence to a subject which is 
not in time. There could be no such thing as time 
if there were not a self-consciousness which is not 
in time. As little could there be a relation of objects 
as outside each other, or in space, if they were not 
equally related to a subject which they are not 
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outside ; a subject of which outsideness to anything 
is not a possible attribute ; which by its synthetic 
action constitutes that relation, but is not itself 
determined by it The same is true of those rela- 
tions which we are apt to treat as independent 
entities under the names matter and motion. They 
are relations existing for a consciousness which they 
do not so condition as that it should itself either 
move or be material."^ 

To God the world is. We know this because, on 
our limited scale, the world as far as known also is. 
The relations set forth in, r.^., any exact science are, 
as such, not in time. They are bits of eternal truth 
attained to by us, and, once reached, held together 
by us as one — all equally present, not as successive 
events, but as parts of a whole. But they were 
not always "equally present," they only gradually 
became so. To God the world is, to us the world 
becomes. In this thought will be found the difference 
between God and man, and also the relation between 
man and God. Our consciousness, which holds 
together successive events as equally present, has 
itself apparently a history in time. This " apparent 
state of the case can only be explained by supposing 
that in the growth of our experience, in the process 
of our learning to know the world, an animal 
organism, which has its history in time, gradually 
becomes the vehicle of an eternally complete 

* ProUg. i 52, 
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any sensation to which attention is given into a 
system of known facts, to extend that system, and 
by means of fresh perceptions to arrive at further 
knowledge."^ 

"God manifests himself in us." We arc, in our 
very essential nature, the eternal consciousness, re- 
^ produced under limitations of time and animal 
organism, but retaining the essential characteristic 
of being out of time as regards our knowledge — 
as regards that in virtue of which we are men. On 
the other hand, the world as a whole ovXy potentially 
is, for our consciousness is a process as well as a 
result. The potential content of our consciousness 
— knowledge — eternally exists as ideas which we 
laboriously attain unto. The universe is an in- 
heritance into which we gradually enter; but final 
possession is not yet. 

Why this should be so it is useless and, indeed, 
unmeaning to ask. We "know not why the world 
should be ; we only know that there it is. In like 
manner we know not why the eternal subject of 
that world should reproduce itself, through certain 
processes of the world, as the spirit of mankind, or 
as the particular self of this or that man in whom 
the spirit of mankind operates. We can only say 
that, upon the best analysis we can make of our 
experience, it seems that so it does."* The facts of 
human life are only explicable this way. 

> Pr^ttg. i 67. • Ibid. J loa 

D 
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Taking all these facts together, we may sum up 
as follows : — 

"The unification of the manifold in the world 

implies the presence of the manifold to a mind, for 

which, and through the action of which, it is a 

related whole. The unification of the manifold of 

sense /;/ our consciousness of a world implies a certain 

self-realisation of this mind in us through certain 

processes of the world which, as explained, only 

exists through it — in particular through the processes 

( of life and feeling. The wonder in which philosophy 

J is said to begin will not cease when this conclusion 

' is arrived at ; but, till it can be shown to have left 

some essential part of the reality of the case out 

of sight, and another conclusion can be substituted 

for it which remedies the defect, this is no reason for 

rejecting it."* 

* Prokg. { 82. 
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THE FREEDOM OF MAN 



"npHROUGHOUTthe foregoing discussion .... 

-L our object, it will be . remembered, has been 
to arrive at some conclusion in regard to the posi- 
tion in which man himself stands to the system of 
related phenomena called nature — in other words, 
in regard to the freedom of man ; a conclusion on 
which the question of the possibility of Ethics^ as 
other than a branch of physics, depends."* In 
these words Green passes from the Metaphysical 
to the Ethical portion of his inquiry. It is im- 
portant to note that the " man himself," hitherto 
investigated, has been only " man as knowing.** 
Knowledge, or the capacity of knowledge, is very 
far from exhausting human attributes, as we shall 
see presently, but to have gone further than this 
within the limits of the previous investigation 
would have been a petitio pnndpiu We arc en- 
titled now, however, to sum up the results reached, 
and to ask, " Are we justified in going further ? " 

The outcome of the analysis into **What man , 

* ProUg. \ 74. 
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now is and does," is that man, in himself, is Free 
•—and that in two ways. 

(i) As not determined by natural forces and 
relations in the same way that anything else in 
nature (including his own body) is determined. 
Objects in nature are parts of a complex structure, 
relation to which constitutes their essence — they 
can be explained (with sufficient knowledge) by 
reference to natural forces of which they are the 
product Man, in himself, cannot be so explained. 

(2) Free in the further, more positive, sense of 
** Free Cause," i,e. Man is not only independent 
(in a certain sense) of the natural world, but is 
actually operative in that world. Just as he is 
able, qud knowing, to recognise the handiwork of 
that Eternal consciousness of which he is a " mode," 
so is he able to reproduce the creative operative 
action of that consciousness — both functions being 
exercised under finite limitations. Man, though 
made in the image of God, is neither omniscient 
nor omnipotent. 

That this conclusion is the true outcome of the 
previous investigation Green holds for a twofold 
reason — negative and positive. 

Negatively Green points to the failure of Evolu- 
tionists to account for human functions — acknow- 
ledged by them as such — from purely "natural" 
forces. They attempt to define man's intelligence 
as a product, or development, from a " lower " animal 
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intelligence — instinct, or whatever it may be — which V 
is ftot self-conscious, which is determined as a 
product of equally determined natural agents, and 
explainable by reference to them. But this is to 
commit the logical absurdity of defining ignotum 
per igftotius. "We have much surer ground for 
saying what, in respect of our knowledge, we are 
than for saying what the animals are uot**^ If 
direct introspective analysis of the facts of our 
own consciousness be considered untrustworthy, a 
fortiori any conclusion in regard to lower forms 
of intelligence, of which men can only say they 
are itot what the human consciousness is, must be 
even less reliable. We may hold fast the doctrine 
— it is, perhaps, true — that animal consciousness 
is identical in kind with the human ; but that would 
merely prove the former not to be "lower" intelli- . 
gence. Whatever the origin of that consciousness 
of which we have direct introspective evidence, it 
must be — even in its lowest forms — already a 
human consciousness ; and let the development be 
what it may, it cannot effect the analysis of its 
nature now* — an analysis which must be definitely 
an an^\ysis of what man now is and does. 

» ProUg, j 84. 

' Cf* Prokg, {83. '' If there are reasons for holding that man, 
in respect of his animal nature, is descended from ' mere * animals— 
animals in whom the functions of life and sense were not organic to the 
eternal or distinctively human consciousness — this does not affect our 
conclusion in regard to the consciousness of which, at he now is, man 
is the subjecti % conclusion founded on analysts of what he now Is 
and does." 
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Positively we find, as a result of the previous 
investigations, that man, in himself, has specially 
and distinctly the power of distinguishing himself 
from nature. He is "conscious of time, of becom- 
ing, of a personal history." ^ Such a consciousness 
cannot itself be determined by these relations which 
exist only for it, and through its action. It is 
most important to notice this characteristic of 
"freedom" in knowledge. The controversy upon 
the question of the " free agency " of man is often 
waged with the implied assumption that ** action " 
(in the ordinary sense of the term) is alone con- 
cerned. The Detcrminist, as such, does not deny 
the possibility of knowledge — quite the contrary; 
yet the function of knowing exhibits man as 
"undetermined" by natural forces in a manner 
quite as clear as the most unquestioned "voluntary 
act" could so exhibit him. A reflex movement 
of a muscle may be explainable as a product of 
assignable forces, but that conscious analysis and 
recognition of what is before him, on the part 
of an intelligent being, which constitutes an act 
of knowledge, contains elements which cannot be 
so explained. " Our action in knowledge — the 
action by which we connect successive phenomena 
in the unity of a related whole — is an action as 
absolutely from itself, as little to be accounted for 
by the phenomena which through It become an 

* ProUg. \ 8i. 
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intelligent experience, or by anything alien to 
itself, as is that which we have found to be 
implied in the existence of the universal order.*** 
In respect of knowledge alone — apart from any 
other capacity, real or supposed — man ** exerts a 
free activity — an activity which is not in time, not 
a link in the chain of natural becoming, which 
has no antecedents other than itself, but is self- 
originated."* 

Wc see now a little more clearly what is meant 
by calling man a "free cause." Cause because he 
is operative in this world, but free because not 
operative as a link in a chain of cause and effect 
in the ordinary sense of the term. By cause and 
effect is understood "the relation of a given event, 
either to another event invariably antecedent to it, 
and upon which it is invariably sequent, or to an 
assemblage of conditions which together constitute 
the event into which it may be analysed. Such a 
cause is not a 'free* cause.*** It is determined in 
its turn by other events, whereas man can act \ 
"absolutely from himself." He is therefore "free** 
in the sense that his activity cannot be explained 
except by reference to itself. It is self-originated* 
We understand it only through our own exercise 
of it. 

On the other hand, this "freedom** must not be 
exaggerated. It is equally true of man that he is 

» Proleg. } 77. • Ibid. {8a. • Ibid. \ 75. 
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empirically conditioned. Not true, of course, of man 
in himself, ue. of what man peculiarly and distinctly 
is, but true of the animal organism which is the 
necessary channel through which his conscious 
activity works. This truth brings up a difficulty. 
" Surely," it may be urged, " these empirically-con- 
ditioned functions and processes are as much 
essential to man, as much part of him, as his e.g. 
knowledge is. Your philosophy leaves him still in 
doubt to deem himself a God or beast, or at best 
tells him he is partly free, partly determined."^ 

The answer to this objection is teleological — " the 
constituent elements of an organism can only be 
truly and adequately conceived as rendered what 
they are by the end realised through the organism."^ 
The processes which are organic to consciousness 
cease, just because so organic, to be "natural" in' 
the same sense they would be natural if not organic 
to this consciousness. In a living animal we find 
mechanical structures and arrangements as organs 
for the life it displays, but we do not argue that 
an animal is "partly" a machine because of these 
mechanical structures. Nor do we regard the latter 
in the same way that we should if they were not 
organic to animal life. It may be convenient — for 
certain purposes it is of great help — to consider 
abstractly the mechanical structure of the animal 
by itself as such; equally so the organic processes 

» Cf. ProUg. \ 78. • Ibid. \ 79. 
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of man, but to call the animal partly a machine is 
not more misleading than to call man partly an 
animal — animal, i>. in "respect of the processes of 
physical change through which an intelligent con- 
sciousness is realised in him. In strict truth the man 
who knows, so far from being an animal altogether 
is not an animal at all, or even in part"^ His very 
essential nature consists in the self-consciousness 
which distinguishes itself from what is around him. 
Biological evolution, in respect to man's physical 
nature, may be true, but the absolute difference 
between change and the intelligent consciousness or 
knowledge of change makes it impossible that the 
latter should have developed out of the former ; and 
if— as, until recently at least, science taught — there 
is not this kind of consciousness in brutes, there can 
be no growth of our mind from such a mind as 
theirs. This negation is, however, purely hypo- 
thetical — the animal mind may be yet found to be 
identical in kind with ours. If so, this will raise the 
I brute, not degrade the man. 
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CHAPTER V. 



MORAL PHILOSOPHY 



§ I. THE METHOD OF ETHICS 

TH E preli minary inquiry into man and his 
r elation to nat ure is finished. It has given 
us the " pro per f oundation," without which a science 
of Ethics is in vain. It remains to build upon this 
foundation a theory of the individual personal life, 
not merely as existent, but as living — to discover, 
if wc can, what normal life for man is. But at the 
outset a striking difference presents itself in the 
subject-matter of the inquiry. If we use the word 
" is " of the moral world at all, we cannot use it in 
the same sense as when predicating of the meta- 
physical world. Hitherto we have been investigating 
what is actually rexisting — now, as a matter of fact; 
but the moral world, though it may picture man 
as he is when normal, does not, strictly speaking, 
represent him as he^ is now, but as he ought to be. 
Thc^subjecjt-matter of Et hics is not what w, but 
[What should^ be. The world of practice is not given 
to man, but made by him for himself. Yet the 
diflerence, great as it is, consists solely of a differ- 
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Metaphysical . inquiry, " What is man?** It is dis- 
tinguished from other "Methods" in three distinct 
references, viz., Faculty, Operation, Content, which 
it will be convenient to treat separately. 

(i) Faculty. The. Morsd Faculty is that same 
Reason. which has guided us hitherto, and is the 
source of all our knowledge — Ethical and other. 
Its origin is the Eternal Consciousness of which 
we are reproductions, and by which we are able to 
conceive ourselves as not only existing in certain 
relations to the world, but as possessing potentialities 
for more complete relationship. Owing to it we 
see not only what we are, but also what we may 
be. It renders us conscious of wants, of capacities 
for development beyond a present state into a better ; 
from which again we rise to the conception of a 
possible " best," in which alone final satisfaction may 
be found. It is in these conceptions that the key 
to human effort, ue, the key to the concrete social 
institutions around us, is to be found. They repre- 
sent the definite capabilities which, revealed by 
reason, man has tried to realise. The consciousness 
of having these capacities has been "the parent of 
the institutions and usages, of the social judgments 
and aspirations, through which human life has been 
so far bettered."^ Man's true good would be their 
complete realisation ; and the idea of them, which 
is the preliminary sim qua non of any effort to attain 
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this realisation, is given to us by that same Reason 
to which we owe all our knowledge of human nature. 
The individual man's "conscience**^ (so-called) is 
only the "reason within him" reflecting upon, and 
influenced by, that "reason without him" manifest 
in the structure and controlling sentiment of society. 
It has no doubt a history, but it is a "history which 
does not carry us back to anything beyond reason. 
It is a history of which reason is the beginning and 
the end." 

Reason thcjlJ>eing.thc".FacultyJl.Qf_ Ethics, what 
exactly js its mode. of {2) Operation? The answer 
is 'iSeltreflexion," the analysis of the facts of our 
consciousness. No other method is admissible except 
at the cost of begging the very question at issue. 
For good or ill we must, with Plato and Aristotle, 
listen to reason as our best guide — the only guide 
worthy of trust on the part of beings such as we 
believe ourselves to be. It operates always in the 
same way— by analysis of the subject-matter in 
hand. It "interprets" our nature, it does not 
" anticipate " it. In emphatic language Green urges 
that "Self-reflexion is the only possible method of 
learning what is the inner man or mind that our 
action expresses . . . Judgments so arrived at must 
be the point of departure for all enquiry into 
processes by which our actual moral nature may 
have been reached."^ Inquiries into the nature of 

» C/: PrpUs. {} 216-7. • IM. j 94. 
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animal movements, animal processes, etc., etc^ are 
in themselves of great scientific value, but " whatever 
the result of such enquiries, it can only be through 
a confusion that we allow them to affect our con- 
clusions in regard to the actuality of our conscious 
life." In fact, "our knowledge of what that life is 
may not seldom entitle us to reject speculation as 
to a process^ by which it has come about, on the 
ground that such a product as can be legitimately 
traced from the process is not the inner life which 
we know. But no inference from such supposed 
processes can entitle us to decide that this life is 
not that which a sufficiently comprehensive view of 
the evidence afforded by itself would authorise us 
in taking it to be; since the acceptance of this 
evidence as the given reality is the presupposition 
of any enquiry into a process by which the given 
reality has come to be." 

The "Faculty" of Moral Science, as of all other 
science, is Reason; the method of operation is, as 
^b^^y?*i^.5alysis of the " given reality " ; the " reality ** 
given jis_in_ ethical inyestigati is the Self. Not 
any abstract self, any mere logical point of reference, 
but the concrete actual self, clothed with the wealth 
of relations — family and social — in which it lives 
and moves. This brings us to the (3) Content of 
Ethics. The "content!' of Ethics, i,e. the formulated 
results of the Science^ consists, of a body of Moral 

* Cf, Remarks on the relation of 0^(a to yvc^it, xf//m, pog^ l6*lSt 
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successively determined by the consciousness of 
these ends, and the desire to realise them ; the 
i identification of the Self with a motive constitutes 
an act of Will, and the fact that all human action, 
with consequent human character, is due to this 
Self-determination, constitutes Freedom. 

The Wil l is free because the^mian is free. The 

^^'L-^§^'!I]:Rly_^!l^ man. It is no separate Faculty 
co-ordinate with other faculties. It it were, the 
man would be as much determined as if his move- 
^. ments were regulated by external necessity. He 
J would be a slave to one of his own attributes. 
I Nor IS it abstract or blind force. An act of Will 
I is illumined by the conception of a definite good, 
which comes clothed with the warmth of feeling, 
and is legitimately called an "object of desire." 
; This object is so constituted by the man himself, 
j and the movement towards it is a Self-determina- 
tion. "Will, then, is equally and indistinguishably 
desire and thought — not, however, viere desire or 
ffiere thought, if by that is meant desire or thought 
as they might exist in a being that was not self- 
distinguishing and self-seeking, or as they may 
occur to a man independently of any action of 
himself; but desire and thought as they are in- 
volved in the direction of a self- distinguishing 
and self-seeking subject to the realisation of an 
idea. If so, it must be a mistake to regard the 
Will as a faculty which a man possesses along 
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the past, and helps to guarantee, as well as correct, 
the analysis of the actually present If we are 
honest with ourselves we cannot doubt what the 
previous conceptions of human good have been — 
they are manifest in social institutions and accepted 
Moral laws — nor can we fail to see some better con- 
ception in which the self will find satisfaction, and 
which clearly marks out. the path it is our duty to 
travel. These conceptions, formulated into Moral 
Judgments, are the "content" of the Science of 
Ethics. 

§ 2. THE POSSIBILITY OF ETHICS 

We have been anticipating a little, but unavoid- 
ably. In sketching, however slightly, a "method" 
of Ethics it is impossible to avoid foreshadowing 
results which, for the moment, seem to be taken 
for granted, but which do not carry their justifica- 
tion on the surface. The language used in the 
preceding section implies (i) That ma n is qualified 
by_attri butes rend ering an Ethical science possible 
which is not a science of him in the same sense 
that e,g. Physiology is, (2) That he looks forward 
to a Moral Ideal to be attained unto by conscious 
effort on his own part, not backward to a series 
of natural changes through which he has come 
to be what he is, (3) That his history is a history 
of progress of which the explanation lies in this 
ideal, as the end toward which he is travelling. 

E 
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These implications require justification by the 
Method of Self-reflexion alone open to us. No 
other evidence is admissible. Only if the "analysis 
of the facts of our consciousness " reveals attributes 
or capacities logically involving these results are we 
justified in holding to them. First, as to the " Possi- 
bility " of Ethics. 

This Possibility rests upon three facts of human 
life, which may be stated baldly, as follows : — ^ 

(i) In all conduct to which moral predicates are 
applicable, a man is an object to himself. 

(2) Such conduct — equally, whether virtuous or 
vicious— expresses a motive consisting in an idea 
of personal good, which the man seeks to realise 
by action. 

(3) The presentation^ of such an idea is not 
explicable by any series of events in time, but 
implies the action of an eternal consciousness, 
which makes the processes of animal life organic 
to a particular reproduction of itself in man. 

We have seen already, in the Metaphysical 
portion of our inquiry, that theessential char acter- 
istic of man is that he is a " Self," and is conscious 
of it Conscious, also, of his'^istinction from, and 
yet relation to, the world, of which he is a part, 
and that Eternal Consciousness in whom that 
world and he have their being. But this very 
consciousness brings out clearly that, though man 

* ProU^. \ 115* 
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is </>va'€t a normal part of a normal whole, yet, at 
any given moment, he may be actually not sa 
Something is needed that he may beconu what he 
recognises that (when his true self) he is. The 
world of experience differentiates from the world 
of practice. In the former, the objects revealed 
" carry their reality with them " ;^ in the latter, the 
reality has still to be given to that which, as yet, 
exists only in idea. The objects of the moral 
world exist in consciousness prior to their exist- 
ence in reality in the ordinary sense of the term. 
The explanation of this fact is that man is 
consciously an object to himself, and actuated, as 
a consequence, not by wants, but by motives, i>. by 
an idea of an end which he presents to himself 
and strives and tends to realise. This "end," 
again, is always a ** personal good " in some form. 
The animals have " wants," but (as far as we know) 
they do not consciously present these wants to a 
Self as an end in "which that Self would find 
satisfaction," any more than in knowledge they are 
(apparently) aware of the facts of their conscious- 
ness as such. Man always is actuated by this 
conception of himself as satisfied. In other words, 
humsm actions are determined by motives. 

In this phrase, "determined by motives," Green 
expresses his divergence from both Determinism, 
on the one side, and Voluntarianism, as popularly 

* Pr0i^. k 86. 
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to by various motives; but so long as this state 
lasts he cannot, strictly speaking, be said to " desire," 
or to have any " motive " at alL A motive is some- 
thing with which he identifies himself, some object 
in the realisation of which he believes the self will 
be satisfied, and towards the attainment of which 
the whole man himself is directed. Unless there is 
some such definite object, there is no "act of will " 
at all. But this consideration brings out also the 
ambiguity and the unsatisfactoriness of the Deter- 
minist position, according to which "the motive 
which, possibly after a period of conflict with other 
motives, ultimately proves the strongest, necessarily 
determines the act" This view ignores the fact 
that the motive cannot, ex vi termini^ be identified 
with one of the desires or aversions which conflict 
^* before the man has made up his mind." If so, the 
man would act, or rather be moved, in several 
different directions at one and the same time, which 
is absurd. The actual "desire" which he seeks to 
gratify may be found ultimately to be one of these 
preliminary claimants for his notice, but as such 
they are not his desire, nor the motive for his act 
As well say that the candidates for a Professorship 
are as such the elected Professor. The motive is 
that object with which the man identifies himself 
as his good or satisfaction, and not until then is it 
a motive. This motive does necessarily determine 
the act The act may be wrong, the object sought 
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one in which true self-satisfaction cannot be found ; 
but this is an error of judgment, not the triumph 
of some ** strongest desire " in the sense of something 
** outside " a man drawing him on " in spite of him- 
self." There is no parity — nothing, strictly speaking, 
in common, between these impulses which have been 
previously soliciting the Will, and that object with 
which he identifies his self-satisfaction. It is because 
the phrase "strongest motive"^ seems to imply this 
parity that (in spite of a certain truth* it contains) 
it is so misleading. In fact, it "may very well 
happen that the desire which affects a man most 
strongly is one which he decides on resisting. In 
spite of its strength, he cannot make its object his 
object, the object with which he seeks to satisfy 
himself"' The desires (so-called) with which a 
man does not identify his self-satisfaction, and the 
^ desire in the satisfaction of which he sees his good, 
; will be found to differ emphatically from each other ; 
and it is only the latter which can be properly 
described as the "motive determining the act/* 

* Proles. \ 105. 

* ty! § 97. **Wc admit at once that, if he is not free or self- 
determined in his motive, he is not free at all. To a will free in 
the sense of unmotived we can attach no meaning whatever. . • • We 
know of no other expression of Will but a motive in the sense above 
explained, or, as it may be called to avoid ambiguity, a strongest 
motive. Such a motive is the Will in act. The question as to the 
freedom of the Will we take to be a question as to the origin of 
such a strongest motive.*' 

* ProUg, § 105. 
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Herein lies man's freedom, man's responsibility. He_ 
is free, not as undetermined by motive, but in the 
fact that the motive lies in the man himself. He._ 
makes it, and is responsible for it The " Possibility 
of Ethics" does not arise from a supposed power 
of "Unmotived Willing," but from the fact that 
motives cannot legitimately be regarded as natural 
phenomena, in the same sense in which processes 
of vegetable growth or conditions of animal wants 
are such. These phenomena are out of our power. 
They are natural events following natural sequences ; 
but the consciousness of a wanted object differs 
absolutely in kind from such a want It involves^ 
a process of self-conscious presentation to which 
the animal (as far as we know) is a stranger ; but 
which in any case cannot be accounted for by a 
mere preponderance in strength on the part of onc^ 
among other conflicting impulses. They come and 
go; but the self to which they are all referred as 
they arise is a permanent fact, and it is this self- 
reference which constitutes essentially a desire or 
motive in the proper sense. Desire " implies on the 
part of the desiring subject (a) a distinction of itself 
at once from its desire and from the real world; 
(b) a consciousness that the conditions of the real 
world are at present not in harmony with it, the 
subject of the desire ; (c) an effort, however unde- 
veloped or misdirected, so to adjust the conditions 
of the real world as to procure satisfaction of the 
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desire."^ It may be t rue that a "want" is a neces- 
sary prcsupposj^iop of . a ." motive," so is possibly 
sensation to a perception ;' but just as a perception 
consists not of the sensation, but of a sensation 
definitely recognised as such, so in the Ethical 
sphere a motive is not the animal want, but a want, 
or rather wanted object, definitely recognised as that 
in the attainment of which the self will find its true 
good or satisfaction. An element may be a neces- 
sary constituent of something without being in any 
intelligible sense that thing itself. Take for example 
the life of a living body. To this living body certain 
mechanical or chemical processes are necessary ; but 
unless a man is prepared to maintain that these 
processes of themselves constitute the life, he cannot 
legitimately argue that life is a chemical or me- 
chanical process. Analogously a " moral action, Le. 
an action from motives, is not a natural event, 
because natural want is necessary to it, unless the 
self-consciousness in and through which a motive 
arises out of the want is itself a natural event, or 
scries of events, or a relation between events."* 
None of these three alternatives can seriously be 
held to constitute the "Self" of which we arc directly 
conscious — of that self " which throughout the suc- 
cessive stages, the abatements and revivals, of a 
want presents the single idea of the self-satisfaction 
to be attained in its filling; which unites successive 

> Prokg. \ 13a, « Cf. stiprat p. 28. » ProUg. § 89. 
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natural science speaks truly, the particular capacities 
of myriads of " low " forms of liC?) ; but a capacity 
which consists in a self-conscious personality cannot 
be supposed to pass away. It is not itself a series, 
or one of a series, in time ; for the series in time 
exists for it. It partakes of the nature of the 
eternal; and we may say finally on this point that 
"great as are the difficulties which beset the idea 
of human development when applied to the facts of 
life, we do not escape them, but empty the idea of 
any real meaning, if we suppose the end of the 
development to be one in the attainment of which' 
persons — agents who are ends to themselves — are ex- 
tinguished, or one which is other than a state of self- 
conscious being, or one in which that reconciliation 
of the claims of persons, as each at once a means 
to the good of the other and an end to himself, 
already partially achieved in the higher forms of 
human society, is otherwise than completed."^ 

These last words bring out a further characteristic 
which a Moral Ideal must possess, if in it we are 
really to find an " abiding satisfaction of an abiding 
self." T he ideal is not only personal, it is also 
social. Not that these two conceptions are opposed 
to each other — still less inconsistent with each other. 
They are different sides of one fact "Without 
society, no persons''* is as true as that society is 
made up of persons. The " self," for certain logical 
^ J^leji^. i 189. * /6id. i 19a 
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purposes. IS rightly regarded as an abstract point 
of reference; but the moral self, the "me," the 
self as actually a factor in the life we know, and 
of which our ideal is the complete fulfilment, is no 
" abstract or empty self It is a self already affected 
in the most primitive forms of human life by mani- 
fold interests, among which are interests in other 
persons. These are not merely interests dependent 
on other persons for the means to their gratification, 
but interests in the good of those other persons — 
interests which cannot be satisfied without the con- 
sciousness that those other persons are satisfied. 
The man cannot contemplate himself as in a better 
state, or on the way to the best, without contem- 
plating others, not merely as a means to that better 
state, but as sharing it with him."^ Society is the 
very condition of the dev^elopment of persons, and 
its special function is to render possible and to 
further this development. Hence^our Moral Ideal 
is necessarily an ideal society — a whole, not an 
aggregate, made up of parts in normal inter-relation 
— each part fully conscious of itself, as such, while 
finding its true well-being in the relations to other 
parts, these relations being simply the perfect de- 
velopment of the special capacities of the individual 
members. Neither aspect of this ideal can be left 
out of sight ; the social whole is indeed organic, it 
has life and growtti, but the parts of the organism 

* Prpleg. { 199. 
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are self-conscious individuals. The final good is, 
on the other ha nd^ perfection- of ._ character ; but 
character can only be formed in the discharge of 
function, in the performance of duties which are 
neither egoistic nor altruistic in any significant sense, 
but which form ivepycloi, the very true self of each 
of us. This is the goal towards which the "good 
will" strives — the criterion which the "reason" of 
man applies in estimating the worth of any action 
or institution in the present All other " values " are 
relative to it " The_ perfectio n of hu man character I 
— a perfection of individuals which is also that of 
society, and of society which is also tliat of in- 
dividuals — is_Jbr__rnan. the only object of absolute 
or intrinsic value; this perfection consisting in a 
fulfilment of man's capabilities according to the 
divine idea or plan of them."^ 

Here again we are forced back upon the practical 
question ; viz., what help, ue. what definite guidance 
do these conceptions give us in correcting our moral 
judgments, or in enabling us to state definitely " that 
which it is our duty to do"? The formal character 
of the Moral Ideal just sketched may be accepted 
without question, but even if we admit its value as 
saving us from utter darkness, it remains at the 
best a "vacant form of light"; and it is not a 
form we want, but a content, a filling. Are we 
really any nearer than before to a conception of 

* ProUg. { 247. 
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what man's better nature definitely and concretely 
consists in? 

The answer to this question would be (probably) 
adfirmative or negative according to the character, 
or even the temporary mood, of the questioner. The 
plan of a house on paper is assuredly nothing at all 
for a man craving immediate shelter, but in certain 
other references it might be regarded as almost 
everything. In regard to a theory of Ethics, 
especially where even the fundamental basis is a 
matter of controversy, such a " form " as that given 
above will be a very haven of rest to the tired 
enquirer. Few men have been more alive than 
Green to the pressing urgency of practical questions, 
but he would plead with Aristotle* So^eie S* av iravro^ 
hvai irpoayayau koi SiapOptHxrai ra kqXHo^ exovra t/; 
Tr€piypa(f>i], Koi 6 XP^^^^ '^^^ toiovtwv evpertj^ tj avpcpyo^ 
ayado^ hvai* Even if we admit the value to be 
rather negative than positive, it is no small gain to 
be delivered from moral anarchy — to gain possession 
of a definite principle which, if it does not issue of 
itself a practical command at this or that moment, 
is ever ready as a criterion to which we may refer 
a suggested line of action. Time is a sure " fellow- 
worker" in this matter. If we honestly attempt to 
realize and develop the actual institutions among us 

^ " It would seem that, the outline once fairly drawn, any one can 
carry on the work and (it in the several items which time reveals to 
us or hcli)s us to find."— AiV. £fh» u 7^ { 17, 109$" 33. 
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which "make for i-ighteousness," their permanent 
good, as well as their temporary limitations, become 
increasingly clear. "Of what ultimate well-being 
may be, we are unable to say anything, but that it 
must be the complete fulfilment of our capabilities 
. . . but of particular forms of life and action we can 
say that they are better, or contribute more to true 
well-being than others, because in them there is 
a further fulfilment of man*s capabilities, and there- 
fore a nearer approach to the end in which alone 
he can find satisfaction for himself."* We have 
to our hand a " better," which is the necessary step 
on the road to the "best," and must be found 
in the actual concrete life about us. The "Form*' 
of virtue is constant, but the " Content" is ever 
changing. 

We can see this clearly if we compare the Moral 
Idea l of Plato and A ristotle with modem Christian 
conceptions^pf . Virtue. We have, admittedly, ad- 
vanced upon these thinkers, but in what exactly 
does the advance consist? It might almost be 
describtii as a little matter of quantity — a mere 
difference.Jn_the xange jofjHersons denoted by the 
term "neighbour." Much is implied in this differ- 
ence in "range," but it is easy (in our self-cpm* 
placency) to exaggerate it, and to forget that, in 
what constitutes the very essence of Morality, 
they were not only on a level with us, but, as 

* Prolt^. J 239. 
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far as wc can see, were final. The ** end ** they 
conceived — a perfected humanity— is adequate; the 
distinction of true from seeming virtue, as consisting 
in the " motive/V has never been more clearly ex- 
pressed ; their insight into the fundamental nature 
of morality as "social well-being," to which each, 
in his respective way, contributes by the perform- 
ance, for its own sake, of his duty to his neighbour, 
is complete; but their answer to the question, 
"Who is my neighbour?" is sadly narrow. The 
brotherhood of men — the conception of every 
human being without distinction of birth or caste, 
as potentially at least a " citizen,*' was impossible 
to them. With the extension of the term " fellow- 
being" has grown an increasing complexity of 
application, a larger fulness of detail in the several 
duties, more numerous channels through which 
courage, or self-control, can be manifested. On 
the other hand, we have gratefully to acknowledge 
that, "once for all, they conceived and expressed 
the conception of a free, or pure, morality, as 
resting on what we may call a disinterested 
interest in the good ; of the several virtues as 
so many applications of that interest to the main 
relations of social life; of the good itself, not as 
anything external to the capacities virtuously exer- 
cised in its pursuit, but as their full realisation. 
This idea was one which was to govern the 
growth of all the true and vital moral conviction 
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which has descended to us."^ The concrete habits 
and institutions in which these convictions were 
manifested, were very far from beings finally satis- 
factory; but these shortcomings, though unavoid* 
able in fact, were in no sense essential to the 
moral conceptions themselves. The latter could 
not, certainly, bear full fruit while limited to a 
small aristocracy of freemen in each community; 
but the extension iji applicatipnLmade no alteration 
in t he na ture of the principle. On the contrary, 
the very definitencss of, ^.^., the conception citizen- 
ship, was its chief value in saving mankind from 
moral dissolution, when the old, narrow bonds 
which had linked men so closely were sundered; 
and if the moral dynamic of the new era was 
not the "learning of the ancients," but the "Spirit 
of Christ," yet the institutions and social relations 
in which that Spirit was to realise itself were the 
direct heritage of the old teachers. The Greek 
philosophers had "provided men with a definite 
and, in principle, true conception of what it is to 
be good — a conception involving no conditions but 
such as it belongs to man as man, without distinc* 
tion of race or caste, or intellectual gifts, to fulfil* 
When the old barriers of nation and caste were 
being broken down; when a new society, all- 
embracing in idea and aspiration, was forming 
itself on the basis of the common vocation, 'Be 
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ye perfect, as your Father in heaven is perfect,' 
there was need of conceptions, at once definite 
and free from national or ceremonial limitations, 
as to the modes of virtuous living in which that 
vocation was to be fulfilled. Without them, the 
univers.ll society must have remained an idea 
and aspiration, for tlicre would have been no 
intellectual medium through which its members 
could communicate and co-operate with each other 
in furtherance of the universal object. It was in 
consequence of Greek philosophy . . . that such 
conceptions were forthcoming. By their means 
men could arrive at a common understanding of 
the goodness which, as citizens of the kingdom ■ 
of God, it was to be their common object to 
promote in themselves and others. The reciprocal 
claim of all upon all to be helped in the effort 
after a perfect life, could thus be rendered into a 
language intelligible to all who had assimilated 
the moral culture of the Graeco-Roman world. 
For them conscious membership of a Society 
founded on the acknowledgment of this claim, 
became a definite possibility. And as the possi- 
bility was realised, as conscious membership of 
such a Society became an accomplished spiritual 
fact, men became aware of manifold relations, 
unthoueht of by the philosophers, in which the 
virtues of courage, temperance, and justice wcre- 
to be exercised, and from the recognition of whict^ 
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it resulted that, while the principle of these 
virtues remained as the philosophers had conceived 
it, the range of action understood to be implied 
in being thus virtuous, became • . . much wider.** ^ 

It is to this widening of application we owe 
the problems which constitute our practical moral 
Xes£onsibilities. Final in one sense the Greek 
thinker is, but in another his teaching forms for 
us only a point of departure. Wc have entered 
into his labours, but we may not rest there. Our 
task, like his, is to find out in what the ofioiwcn^ 
Oiip, which is the true final goal, really consists. * 
Like him, too, we can only express this end in 
terms of our day and generation. These terms will 
appear incomplete to our successors; but at least 
we are bound to ensure, to the best of our ability, 
that the new generation shall in them find the light 
of true essential principles to guide them in the 
better structure it will be their privilege to build« 

§ 4. MpMkJGOLOpN ESS „AN I?. PROGRESS 

The Moral Ideal is the perfection of human char- 
acter, consisting in a fulfilment of man's capabilities 
according to the divine idea or plan of them. But / 
this "plan," although in one sense it may be re- 
garded as the eternal purpose of God, is yet left 
to us (in another very real sense) to work out for 
ourselves, and to work out couscioHsly. In the 

* Pr^ieg. k 285, 
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conscious self-direction towards this definite end, 
Moral Goodness consists. What exactly this end is 
in detail we cannot know, except in so far as it has 
been already attained ; but of this we may rest 
assured, that " the supreme condition of any progress 
toward its attainment is the action .in men, under 
some form or other, of an interest in its attainment 
as a governing interest or will ; and the same interest 
— not in abstraction from other interests, but as an 
organising influence upon and among them— must 
be active in every character which has any share 
in the perfection spoken of, or makes any approach 
to it, since this perfection, being that of an agent 
who is properly an object to himself, cannot lie in 
any use that is made of him, but only in a use 
that he makes of himself."^ 

It is not enough — in order to be morally good— 
that an action should tend to develop a human 
faculty, or promote a more perfect social relation. 
Society, however organic it is, or ought to be, is 
never merely an organism. The goodness of an 
action, still more the goodness of an individual 
character, does not depend upon objective excel- 
lence alone, or even mainly. The ideal society 
spoken of in the last section is a society oi persons^ 
and the one thing in it of absolute intrinsic value 
is personal character. Now character is built up 
gradually out^of acts of will. This is the truth em- 
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phasised (though unduly limited) in Kant's famous 
dictum: "Nothing can be conceived in the world, 
or even out of it, which can be called good without 
qualification, but a good will." The right thing must 
be done because it is right — %y€Ka iraXoi?— other\vise 
it is not a good action in the proper sense of the 
term. 

Hence, at the yerjr root of jiny system of Ethics 
lies the distinction between _^the Good and the Bad 
Will. In what exactly does this distinction consist? 

Not in the mere *' form " of willing. That is com- 
mon, necessarily and obviously, to every act of Will. 
In all alike " a self-conscious individual directs him* 
self to the realisation of some idea, as to an object 
in which for the time he seeks self-satisfaction." 
The d iffe rence lies elsewhere — in the end sought, 
the idea which is being realised in action. "The 
real nature of any act of Will depends on the par- 
ticular nature of the object in which the person 
willing for the time seeks self-satisfaction ; and the 
real nature of any man as the subject of Will— his 
character-— depends on the nature of the objects in 
which he mainly tends to seek self-satisfaction. 
Self-satisfaction is the form of every object willed ; 
but the filling of that form, the character of that 
in which self-satisfaction is sought, ranging from 
sensual pleasure to the fulfilment of a vocation 
conceived as given by God, makes the object what w 
it really is. It is on the specific difference of the 
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objects willed under the general form of self-satis- 
faction that the quality of the will must depend. 
It is here, therefore, that we must seek for the 
basis of distinction between goodness and badness 
of will."* 

The meaning of the phrase "specific difference 
of the objects willed," Green defines as " a difference 
between them in respect of that which is the motive 
to the person willing them, as distinct from a 
difference constituted by any effects which the 
realisation of the objects may bring about, but of 
which the anticipation docs not form the motive."* 
Good will is intrinsically different from bad will. In 
this view of the real nature of an act of will, Green 
differs equally from Kantian doctrine on the one side, 
and the teaching of Utilitarianism on the other. 
According to the latter, the motive of every action 
is identical, viz., a desire for pleasure (or to escape 
pain); the difference consequently in objects willed 
consists solely in the effects produced. These effects 
are in every way objective and extrinsic. They are 
actual results in fact, and they do not enter, as such, 
into the motive, which is always and solely desire 
for pleasure.' 

* Proie^, § 154. ■ Ibid, § 156. 

• Cf. Mill's Utilitarianism^ ch. 2. "The creed which accepts as 
the foundation of morals, Utility, or the Greatest Happiness Principle, 
holds that actions are right in proportion as they tend to promote 
happiness, wrong as they tend to produce the reverse of happiness. 
By happiness is intended pleasure, and the absence of pain; by 
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It IS even more important — in view of the epithet 
Nco-Kantian, so often applied to Green — to note how 
greatly he differs on tliis question from Kant Kant 
is, as it were, at the other extreme when compared 
to Mill. With him not only is the will good, by 
virtue of what it is in itself (as opposed to any 
extrinsic effort or result), but the "itself" refers to 
the will in its purely formal character.^ It is good 
because of its own goodness, not because of its 
content, or the end to which it is directed. Such 
"goodness" is, however, formal or abstract, and it 
is not in' any abstract idea of the moral law, but in 
a definite application to some concrete actuality of 
life that the goodness of the good will consists. A 
good will, in other words, is the "will of the good 
workman, tlic good father, the good citizen."* Taken 

unhappiness, pain, and the privation of pleasure. To give a clear view 
of the moral standard set up by the theory, much more requires to be 
said . . . but these supplementary explanations do not affect the theoiy 
of life on which this theory of morality is grounded, namely, that 
pleasure, and freedom from pain, are the only things desirable as 
ends; and that all desirable things (which are as numerous in the 
Utilitarian as in any other scheme) are desirable either for the pleasure 
inherent in themselves, or as means to the promotion of pleasure and 
the prevention of pain." 

» ,Cf» Kant, Fundamental Princip. [Abbott's Trans.] " Nothing 
can possibly be conceived in the world, or even out of it, which can be 
called good without qualification, except a good will • • » A good will 
is good not because of what it performs or effects, not by its aptness 
for the attainment of some proposed end, but simply by virtue of the 
volition, that is, it is good in itself, and, considered by itself, is to. be 
esteemed much higher than all that can be brought about by ** 
etc, etc. • ProUg. § 247. 

G 
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strictly in its apparent meaning, Kant's dictum 
would result in a "paralysis of the will for all 
effectual application to great objects of human 
interest"* The good will is intrinsically good not 
because the moral criterion ignores the objective 
result aimed at, but because the aiming at this result 
— recognised as subserving a true human interest — 
itself enters into the motive of the agent There 
may be some virtue — even of the highest kind — in 
a misdirected effort towards a " common good," but 
in so far as misdirected, it is not in the proper 
sense a good will. " There may be as genuine self- 
devotion in the act of the barbarian warrior who 
gives up his life that his tribe may win a piece of 
land from its neighbours, as in that of the missionary 
who dies in carrying the gospel to the heathen. 
But it is a falsely abstract view of virtue to take no 
account of the end in pursuit of which the self is 
devoted. The _ real value of the virtue rises with 
the.more full and clear conception of the end to 
which it is directed^ as a character, not a good 
fortune, as a fulfilment of human capabilities from 
within, not an accession of good things from 
without, as a function, not a possession. The . 
progress of mankind in respect of the standard 
and practice of virtue, has lain in such a develop- 
ment of the conception of its end."* 

* ProUg. 4 247. 

* IbU. S 346. 
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To trace this progress in its historical, develop- 
ment would be foreign to the present purpose, even 
if it were possible. Sketched shortly, we might say 
that Morality— the good will — arises when a man 
first conceives himself, as in his very nature, a part 
of some larger whole, and consciously puts before 
him the satisfaction of the self, so understood, as his 
object To provide, e.g. iot the wants of a family, 
is not morally good (in the proper sense) so long 
as it remains instinctive and unreflective, but to work 
consciously for the well-being of a family, as an 
object for its own sake, is so. It implies a totally 
different motive as compared with either unre- 
flecting response to stimulus, or a mere desire for 
pleasurable gratification. It involves the conception 
of a permanent satisfaction which, moreover, is only 
obtainable in the satisfaction of others, in a common 
good. '* Here is already a moral and spiritual, as 
distinct from an animal or merely natural, interest— 
an interest in an object which only thought con- 
stitutes, an interest in bringing about something 
which should be^ as distinct from a desire to feel 
again a pleasure already felt."^ 

The next step is taken when by reflection upon 
the (family or social) life occupied so far wholly in 
the effort to satisfy material wants— goods of the 
body — men begin to realize that their nature has 
further capabilities, and to conceive ^e satisfaction 
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of these as more worthy and important than that 
of the others. Security from the pressure of animal 
want remains as before a necessary condition of 
life, but it is no longer the sole end, or even the 
main object, for which men work. In its stead some 
spiritual want arises — it may be merely a sentiment 
about the honour of the tribe, or the prestige of a 
local god — which involves necessarily an effort to 
make the growing members of the tribe persons of 
a certain kind, as opposed to the desire of pro* 
viding for them means for personal gratification. 
Gradually these personal qualities cease to be 
regarded as means to an end, and become themselves 
an end. Personal character becomes important, and 
further reflection gradually evolves the conception of 
morality or goodness as such. "An interest has 
arisen, over and above that in keeping the members 
of a family or tribe alive, in rendering them persons 
of a certain kind ; in forming in them certain 
qualities, not as a means to anything ulterior which 
the possession of these qualities might bring about, 
but simply for the sake of that possession ; in in- 
ducing in them habits of action on account of the 
intrinsic value of those habits, as forms of activity 
in which man achieves what he has it in him to 
achieve, and so far satisfies himself. There has 
arisen, in short, a conception of good things of the 
soul, as having a value distinct from, and indepen* 
dent of, the good things of the body, if not as the 
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only things truly good, to which all other goodness 
is merely relative."^ 

In this way the idea of the "good,** though 
always "formally" the same — the idea of self- 
satisfaction — continually changes its ."filling/* by 
reflective analysis of the modes of life which have 
arisen among men in the efforts to realise the idea 
in action. This development in the idea itself is 
not, of course, always the important practical 
consideration ; a good action, at a given moment, 
may (generally does) consist in doing something 
which we know to be right, from a pure motive, 
and this "something which," in its exact detail, 
may not vary during the course of a long life 
Moral progress, again, in the individual, often takes 
the shape of more adequate discharge of duties 
in "that station of life,** in which he is placed, 
unaccompanied by any intellectual advance in the 
conception of these duties themselves. But if 
moral progress meant nothing but this, mankind 
would be at a standstill — would, iii fact, never 
have emerged from moral barbarism. Change in 
the conception of the idea of good itself is a 
necessary element in moral growth as dealt with, 
at all events, by the Science of Ethics. Moral 

• 

development cannot be limited to " merely progress 
in the discovery and practice of means to an end 
which throughout remains the same for the subject 
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of the development It will imply a progressive 
determination of the idea of the end itself, as 
the subject of it, through reflection on that which, 
under influence of the idea, but without adequate 
reflection upon it, he has done and has become, 
comes to be more fully aware of what he has it in 
him to do and to become."* 

Thus we get finally the answer to the objection 
that to define moral goodness as the good will, 
and the good will as the will for the good, is either 
tautologous or unmeaning. Even if we waive the 
"tautology" (the objector argues) as a verbal 
accident, what meaning can be practically attached 
to the word good if (i) it is defined as "that end 
in which the moral agent can really find rest," if 
(2) by *' end " so qualified is meant " the realisation 
of the moral capability " ; and if (3) it is impossible 
(obviously and admittedly) to know what this 
ultimate realisation is, or, without that knowledge, 
what the capability itself is ? 

To this objection, though it contains a truth, the 
" answer is that from a moral capability which had 
not realised itself at all, nothing could indeed be 
inferred as to the moral good which can only 
consist in its full realisation ; but that the moral 
capability of man is not in this wholly undeveloped 
state. To a certain extent it has shown by actual 
achievement what it has in it to become, and by 

' ProUg, { 241. 
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reflection on the so far developed activity we can 
form at least some negative conclusion in regard 
to its complete realisation. We may convince 
ourselves that this realisation can only be attained 
in certain directions of our activity, not in others. 
We cannot indeed describe any state in which 
man, having become all that he is capable of 
becoming — all that, according to the divine plan 
of the world, he is destined to become — would 
find rest for his soul. We cannot conceive it 
under any forms borrowed from our actual ex- 
perience, for our only experience of activity is 
of such as implies incompleteness. Of a life of 
completed development, of activity with the end 
attained, we can only speak or think in negatives, 
and thus only can we speak or think of that state 
of being in which, according to our theory, the 
ultimate moral good must consist Yet the convic- 
tion that there must be such a state of being> 
merely negative as is our theoretical apprehen- 
sion of it, may have supreme influence over 
conduct, in moving us to that effort after the 
Better, which, at least as a conscious effort, implies 
the conviction of there being a Best" ^ 

And when the speculative question is raised as 
to what this Best can be, we And that it has not 
left itself without witness. The practical struggle 
after the Better, of which the idea of there being 

* PrpUg. \ 17a. 
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Best has been the spring, has taken such effect 
i the world of man's affairs as makes the way 
y which tlic Best is to be more nearly approached, 
lain enough to him that will see. In the broad 
^sult it is not hard to understand how man has 
c^ttercd himself through institutions and habits 
"liich tend to make the welfare of all the welfare 
r each, and through the arts which make nature, 
»oth as used and as contemplated, the friend of 
nan. And just so far as this is plain, wc know 
-nough of ultimate moral good to guide our 
Conduct; enough o judge whether the prevailing 
interests which make our character are, or are not, 
in the direction which tends further to realise the 
capabilities of the human spirit 

A final quotation from the Prolegovtena will 
>um up the teaching of this and the preceding 
section. " Our theory has been that the develop- 
nent of morality is founded on the action in man 
)f an idea of true or absolute good, consisting 
n the full realisation of the capabilities of the 
luman soul. This idea, however, ... acts in man, 
begin with, only as a demand unconscious of 
he full nature of its object. The demand is, 
ndeed, from the outset quite different from a 
lesire for pleasure. It is at its lowest a demand 
or some well-being which shall be common to the 
ndividual desiring it with others ; and only as such 
loes it yield those institutions of tlie family, the 
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tribe, and the state, which further determine the 
morality of the individual. The formation of more 
adequate conceptions of the end to which the 
demand is directed, we have traced to two influ-j 
ences, separable for purposes of abstract thought,^ 
but not in fact; one, the natural development,! 
under favouring conditions, of the institutions, just! 
mentioned, to which the demand gi\*es rise ; the 
other, reflection alike upon these institutions and 
upon those well -reputed habits of action which 
have been formed in their maintenance and as 
their effect. Under these influences there has arisen 
... on th e one hand , an ever«widening conception 
of the rangeof .perspns_betwcen_\^^^ the common 
good .is_comnripn;_^on the other, a conception of 
the nature of the common good itself, consistent 
with its being the object of a universal society 
co-extensive with mankind. The good has come 
to be conceived with increasing clearness; not as 
anything which one man, or set of men, can gain 
or enjoy to the exclusion of others, but as ^a 
spiritua l activit y in which all may partake, and 
in which all must partake if it is to amount to 
a full realisation of the faculties of the human 
soul. And the progress of thought in individuals, 
by which the conception of the good has been 
thus freed from material limitations, has gone 
along with a progress in social unification which 
has made it possible for men practically to conceive 
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a claim of all upon all for freedom and support 
in the pursuit of a common end. Thus the ideal 
of virtue which our consciences acknowledge has 
come to be the devotion of character and life, in 
whatever channel the idiosyncrasy and circumstances 
of the individual may determine, to a perfecting of 
man, which is itself conceived, not as an external 

I end to be attained by goodness, but as consisting 
in such a life of self-devoted activity on the part 
of all persons."^ 

The universe, we have seen, is an intelligible 
whole. Human life, as part of this cosmos, must 
admit of rational explanation, and explanation of 
what is imperfectly developed necessarily involves 
the conception of a progress, actual at present 
only in the thought of the Eternal Consciousness. 
But we are partakers of the Divine Nature, and 
can understand — if we will only be simply true 
to ourselves — somewhat at least of the meaning 
of life and the stages of human progress. Little 

f by little with the passing of centuries we cart 
enter more and more into the divine plan of the 

^ world. "God is for ever reason; and His com- 
munication, His revelation is reason; not, however, 
abstract reason, but reason as taking a body from, 
and giving life to, the whole system of experience 
which makes the history of man. The revelation, 
therefore, is not . made in a day, or a generation, or 

^ PraU^, i a86. 
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a century. The divine mind touches, modifies, 
becomes the mind of man, through a process of 
which mere intellectual conception is only the 
beginning, but of which the gradual complement 
is an unexhausted series of spiritual discipline 
through all the agencies of social life."* 

These agencies of moral well-being and moral 
growth are here working in our midst " plain enough 
for him who will see." The one condition of their 
fulfilment is, on our part, the ''will in some form 
or other to contribute to it" The one hindrance, 
the one human wickedness, is selfishness, i>. the < 
preference of private pleasure to the common good. / 
Owing to this preference, we often refuse to con- 
tribute our proper share to the well-being of the 
whole, and sometimes take advantage of the short- 
comings of human knowledge as an excuse for 
shutting our eyes to unpleasant truths. But ''it is ' 
still our sins and nothing else that separate us from 
God. Philosophy and science, to those who seek 
not to talk of them, but to know their power, do 
but render His clearness more clear, and the freedom 
of His service a more perfect freedom. His witness 
grows with time. In great books and great exam- 
ples, in the gathering fulness of spiritual utterance 
which we trace through the history of literature, 
in the self-denying love which we have known from 
the cradle, in the moralising influences of civil life^ 

1 Witfuutf (M, vol. iii. p. 239. 
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in the closer fellowship of the Christian society, in 
the sacramental ordinances which represent that 
fellowship, in common worship, in the message of 
the preachers through which, amid diversity of stam- 
mering tongues, one spirit still speaks — here God's 
sunshine is shed abroad without us. If it does 
not reach within the heart, it is because the heart 
has a darkness of its own^ some unconquered selfish- 
ness which prevents its relation to Him being one 
of sincerity and truth." ^ 

^ IViifUss of God^ vol. iii. p. 248. 



CHAPTER VI. 
POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY 

ioK€i 7&P cirai n ibcaiw varrl dr$p(Jlivffi Tpbt T^rn tAv ^Wf^Littvmf 
§ I. THE GROUND OF POLITICAL OBLIGATION 

THE Moral Ideal is an ideal of character manifest . 
in acts in which that character issues. Moral 
Goodness consists in the will to realise in act the 
ideal given by the Reason. In this lies the key to 
the meaning and value of civic life, and the answer 
to the old question, " Why ought I to obey the law?** 
Political and social life is merely the concrete shaped 
which Moral Ideas take when they are translated 
into actuality. Through civic institutions alone is 
it possible for the idea of moral perfection to be 
realised by human beings. In criticising such insti- 
tutions, in asking them to justify themselves, we 
have to consider what permanent moral value they 
possess; in other words, how far and in what way 
do they contribute to the possibility of the moral 
life— to the development of character, ^he Moral 
Ideal, which the good will seeks to realise, is gained. 
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as wc have seen, by self- reflexion. It consists in 
the idea of a possible self-perfection to be attained 
by the moral agent But this self-perfection cannot 
be gained in isolation, by renouncing or withdrawing 
from the "world." It is realisable only in relation to 
our fellow-creatures in a social community. \ Hence, 
the one definite value which the institutions of civil 
life possess consists in ;" their operation as giving 
reality to these capacities of will and reason, and 
enabling them to be really exercised. In their 
general effect, apart from particular aberrations, they 
render it possible for a man to be freely determined 
by the idea of a possible satisfaction of himself, 
instead of being driven this way and that by external 
forces, and thus they give reality to the capacity 
»; called will: and they enable him to realise his 
reason, i,e, his idea of self-perfection, by acting as 
a member of a social organisation in which each 
contributes to the better being of all the rest So 
far as they do in fact thus operate, they are morally 
justified."M 

The ground of political obligation — the reason 
why I have duties which I " ought " to discharge 
towards others, and conversely "rights" which I claim 
from or as against others— is thus clear. It lies in 
the very nature of man. With Aristotle, and exactly 
. in the same sense as Aristotle, Green holds that 
\ civic respoi.sibilities are innate or natural Not, that 

-^ • Pol Oblig. \ 7. 
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is, that there arc "natural rights" existing when a 
man is born, or prior to the institution of society ; 
but that the relations which are objectively expressed 
in civic community arise out of, and arc necessary 
for the fulfilment of, a moral capacity, without which 
a man would not be a man at all. Man is ipvcrei 
TToXiTi/cof, and only in social life is he himself. 
Hence, the analysis of what man essentially is does 
reveal to us a body of rights and duties which in 
this sense are innate, but only in tliis sense. '* Natural 
rights," if by that phrase is meant something man 
possesses prior to or out of society, and which he 
carries with him unimpaired into the new social 
sphere, are a contradiction in terms. Rights and 
duties imply the clear recognition of a common life 
with a common interest or good. Apart from such 
life, and the clear consciousness of it on the part of 
the individuals who make it up, thef words are simply 
unmeaning. Hence, it follows that " no one can have \ 
a right except 
"(i) As a member of a society; 



I 



\ 



) 
,) 

"(2) Of a society in which some common good is ' ,- 



recognised by the members of the society as their 
own ideal good, as that which should be for each 
of them."^ 

This recognition carrieis with it not only moral 
responsibilities in the ordinary sense— Kluties which 
I see I Qught to perform to my neighbour-— -but 



\ 
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has a further definite political reference. The 
individual becomes not only a part of a social 
whole, related to other parts, he finds himself in 
relation to the whole itself. Society becomes 
political or civic, the citizen demands that power 
or opportunity be given him by society to develop 
himself in the way in which he is best fitted to 
play his part for the common good ; society con- 
versely claims certain powers over the individual, 

\ to regulate his life in a more or less definite way 
which shall be best for the realisation of this 

*/ common good. These claims and counter-claims 

/ have an appropriate moral basis. They " rest 
on the fact that these powers are necessary to 
the fulfilment of man's vocation as a moral being, 
to an effectual self-devotion to the work of develop- 
ing the perfect character in himself and others."^ 
Civic institutions are the test of the moral progress 
of a society ; they form, in a most important 
respect, the outward expression of its morality, 
and " political " obligation is of the same nature 

'\ as that more usually designated " moral." 

Considerations such as these give us solid ground 
for believing that civic obligations are really bind- 
ing on us; but they do more than that. They 
hold out a hope that in them we may find a 
criterion — theoretically valid, and practically applic- 
able — by which to test any given system of legal 

» Pol Obiii. } 21. 
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or political obligations. From the time (at least) 
of Sophocles men have consciously appealed from 
the laws they are bidden, as citizens, to obey to 
higher rules even more valid and binding. The 
"Law of Nature" has been, and is still, regarded 
as a court of appeal before which human or 
positive Law may be brought for condemnation 
or approval. What exactly this Law of Nature 
is has been the subject of much controversy, but, 
if what has just been said be correct, there is a 
great truth in the phrase. Any rule or institution 
which can be shown as tending to weaken or 
destroy the true nature of man, to hinder the 
development of his " natural " capacities, to put 
obstacles in the realisation of that ideal of 
character which is his true self, is eo ipso con- 
demned.j It is obviously of the most fundamental 
practical' importance that there should be some 
such test, available and generally recognised, other- 
wise no progress would be possible. No one 
(whatever school of thought he belong to) could 
seriously maintain that the body of rights and 
obligations actually established in any existing 
nation is all that it "ought" to be. There is 
always conceivable a better system, even though 
no definite single modification in the existing codeV 
would meet* with universal acceptance. Hence 
arises the important practical question, "Are we 
entitled to distinguish the rights and obligations 

H 
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which are anywhere actually enforced by law from 
rights and obligations which really exist, though 
not enforced?"* If so, what is to be our criterion, 
and in what sense are these (higher or truer) 
rights valid as against those actually enforced ? 

The conception of the moral function of the 
State gives us the answer to these questions. We 
can point to the definite end which it is the 
vocation of human society to realise — the Moral 

y Ideal — the normal or perfect development of man 

^as such. We only know this ideal in the sense, 
and with the limitations, pointed out in the preced- 
ing chapters, but that is amply sufficient for 
practical purposes, for politics is even less exacting 
in this respect than ethics. In this way we can 
get the conception of a system of rights and 
obligations which should be maintained by Law, 
whether it is so or not To this bar wc can call 
any actually existing system, and demand it should 
justify itself. 
/ The function, then, of Law and of civic institu- 

/tions IS to help man to realise his idea of self- 
perfection as a member of a social organisation in 
which each contributes to the better being of all 

\the rest. In this fact of "nature" lies the true 
ground of political obligation. We are to act 
worthily of the vocation wherewith we are called, 
and the vocation of each one of us is to be an 

» PoL Oblig. j 8. 
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integral part of a social whole. Duty calls us 
to perform our function; rights consist in our 
claim that others should in like manner fulfil 
theirs ; institutions are the concrete embodiment 
of the complex inter - relations of the social 
organism, and life itself is the ultimate justification 
of each citizen's obligation to support these institu- 
tions. It is true that *Mnstitutions " are not perfect, 
and that difficult questions^ sometimes arise as to 
the possibility that a citizen's "duty" may be 
occasionally to destroy rather than to fulfil, but, 
speaking broadly, we can affirm that, civic institu* 
tions being the actual realisation of human capa- 
bilities, the ground of obligation in regard to them 
lies in the . very nature of man himself. The, 
phrase, jus naturae — Law of Nature — has often 
been misused, but understood rightly it bears 
witness to fundamental truth ; for 

** There *s on earth a yet auguster things, 
Veiled though it be, than Parliament and King" ; 

viz., Humanity itself. Civic responsibilities, as 
well as moral, or rather because they too are moral, 
must be deduced from the essential nature of 

• 

man. Their formulation is the answer, more 
directly and practically than ethical laws ordinarily 
so-called, to the inquiry "what man is and ought 
to do." Whatever be the result of the inquiry, 

^ For these questions see {} 3, 4. 
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there can be no other, certainly no surer, ground 
of political obligation than that based upon such 
analysis. 

§ 2. OTHER POLITICAL THEORIES 

The phrase "Law of Nature" has thus a real 
meaning, nor need we shrink even from speaking 
of "Natural Rights" if we are careful to remember 
in what sense exactly they are " Natural," and what 
constitutes them "Rights." They are necessarily 
implied in the existence of any Society which is 
conscious of itself as such, and are, primarily, state- 
ments or formulations of the inter-relations of the 
parts of the social whole. Green's use of the word 

right" is entirely consistent with accepted present 
teaching. Professor Holland, r.^., defines a right as 
"one man's capacity of influencing the acts of 
another, by means, not of his own strength, but of 
the opinion or the force of society,"* and is at one 
with Green in declaring that "to talk of law and 
right, as applied to mankind at a supposed period 
anterior to society beginning to think and act, is 
a contradiction in terms."^ What the professional 
lawyer, however, brings . forward merely as the 
definition of a fact, is in Green presented along 
with its philosophical justification. 

This positive statement of the nature of a " right/* 
and the consequent ground for political obligation, 

' EUmcnts of JurUprud, ch. yivi* * IbitU ch. ilL 
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is perhaps sufficiently plain, but the importance of 
a clear conception on this matter is so fundamental, 
and the confusions of controversy so manifold and 
so fatal, that we require to dwell somewhat on certain 
well-known, but erroneous uses of the term if we are 
to realise fully the true nature of this root-conception 
of politics. The part played by certain interpreta- 
tions of it in modern history — more particularly in 
England, France, and the United States — is amply 
sufficient to justify a short criticism of the teaching 
of Spinoza, Hobbes, Locke, and Rousseau, in order 
that the conception of the true meaning of a "right" 
may be deepened and enlightened by contrast 

(i) Spinosa. 

Of the great truth upon which Green insists so 
strongly ; viz., that " natural right," if it be taken in 
the sense of a " right," existing in a state of nature 
apart from or prior to Society, is a contradiction in ' 
terms, Spinoza seemed quite aware. With, him /i/j 
naturae ^nciXh^T more nor less than potentia naturae. 
Unfortunately, by a confusion of thought he still 
regarded it zs Jus, and held that no other relation 
between man and man, individual and State, or 
between different States, is "right" except that of 
potentia. Considerations of the moral life, of a 
social whole of parts regulated by right reason, must 
be put on one side as irrelevant The only things 
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'hich a State has no " right " to do are those things 
^hich, as a matter of fact, tend to lessen its " power." 
Jndue severity, for example, or tyrannous oppression, 
^ould tend to cause dissatisfaction and conspiracy 
n the part of the subject citizens, and so weaken 
he State. 

Does Spinoza's teaching, then, come simply to this, 
hat "Might is Right"? 

In so far as he is consistent with himself — yes; 
»ut he is not consistent Non id omne quod jure fieri 
^icimuSt optime fieri affirmamus-^zxi action may be 
ight, but yet not expedient. The test of expediency 
5 the " end " of the " Civil State," which is defined 
o be pax vitaeque securitas^ and the life intended is 
»ne quae maxime ratione^ vera mentis virtute et vita^ 
fefinitur. In this doctrine Spinoza appeals not only 
o a difTerent, but to an antagonistic set of motives, 
^lan in a state of nature — homo naturalis — is un- 
elated, individual, atomic, except in so far as a state 
>f conflict constitutes a relation. Man in Spinoza's 
society" — homo civilis — is part of a larger whole, 
;ach member of which recognises a common good, 
naintained and fostered by mutual sympathy and 
larmonious action. Between these two conceptions 
s fixed an impassable gulf, and the word jus^ 
lorrectly used of the latter status, is unmeaning in 
he phrase yV/i" naturale. 

But this misuse of the word jus brings out the 
cardinal error in Spinoza's Politik, viz., the belief in 
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the possibility of a "right" in the individual apart 
from life in society. Spinoza failed to see that 
the conception "right" has meaning only in virtue 
of a function the individual performs relative to a 
certain end — this end being the common well-being 
of a society. " It is not in so far as I can do this 
or that, that I have a right to do this or that, but so 
far as I recognise myself and am recognised by 
others as able to do this or that for the sake of a 
common good."^ Spinoza looked upon man, likei 
everything else in Nature, as determined solely by \ 
material and efficient causes. As such, however, he 
has no rights or duties, but only " powers." 

It is here that Plato and Aristotle are so nniuch 
nearer the truth in their conception of the real 
end of the individual. To them man is f^tt 
TToKiTiKo^ — a phrase which asserts the doctrine of 
natural rights in the only sense in which it is true. 
But this teleological view of Society Spinoza ignores, 
and "in particular, he faijs to notice that it is the 
consciousness of this ri\o^ to which his powers may . 
be directed that constitutes the individual's claim to 
exercise them as rights, just as it is the recognition 
of them by a society as capable of such direction 
which renders them actually rights; in short that, 
just as according to him nothing is good or evil but 
thinking makes it so, so it is only thinking which 
makes a might a right— a certain conception of the 

^ P0I. Ohiig. S 38. 
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might as relative to a social good on the part at once 
of the person exercising it, and of a society which it 
ificcts/'i 

(2) Hobbes. 

The principle upon which Hobbes bases his poli- 
'ical theory is identical with that of Spinoza. With 
^itn, too, men are at first nattira hostes, and the only 
nneaning of jus naturale is potentia naturalis. But I 

Spinoza's teaching, in spite of a false start and an 
inconsistent development, contains fruitful elements 
which arc entirely lacking in that of Hobbes. From 
Hobbes* central fiction — the sovereign person con- 
stituted by the social compact — with its consequences 
Spinoza keeps clear, not being influenced by Hobbes* 
desire to prove all resistance to established sove- 
reignty unjustifiable. 

But, doubly unsatisfactory as Hobbes' teaching 
is — both philosophically and historically — it enables 
us indirectly to gain a clearer conception of the 
nature of " Rights.'* The historical error of the social 
compact — implying as pre-existing just that state of 
things, a rc^gime of recognised mutual obligations, 
it is presumed to account for — might have served 
to convey an important nrvoral truth. It entirely 
fails, however, to do this, because it implies that 
individuals bring with them to the compact so-called 
" rights '' which, apart from social function and social 

^ PoL ObUg. \ 41* 
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recognition, could "only be powers, />. they would 
not be rights at all; and from no combination or 
devolution of them could any right in the proper 
sense, anything more than a combined power, arise."^ 

(3) Locki, 

Hobbes, Locke, and Rousseau differ only in their I 
application of the same conception, which may be 
formulated as follows : " Men live first in a state 
of nature, subject to a law of nature, also called 
the law of Reason. In this state they are in some 
sense free and equal ; but finding many incon- 
veniences in it, they covenant with each other to 
establish a government — a covenant which they are 
bound by the ' law of nature * to observe — and out 
of this covenant the obligation of submission to the 
• powers that be ' arises." 

In spite of the ambiguities in this doctrine, three 
points come out clearly. 

(a) The conception of this pre -social state of 
nature is a purely negative one. It presents merely 
a state which was not one of political society— *a 
state in which there was no civil government 

(d) Men were not only "equal," but in isome 
mysterious and unexplained way they were also 
" free." 

(f) They not only lived according to the law of 

^ P^L Oblig. s 41^ 
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nature, but were conscious of this law. They did 
not, perhaps, always obey it; but they recognised 
they ou^/U to obey it 

To discuss the inconsistencies and impossibilities 
involved in each of these three points would be 
tedious, and is, fortunately for the present purpose, 
Unnecessary. On (c) alone will it be helpful to 
dwell for a moment, for it is here the root error 
of the social contract theory — with its central fiction 
I of rights attaching to pre-social men, and carried by 
Ithem unimpaired into the new-born community — lies. 
This theory, whatever detailed shape be given to 
it, is always a varepov irporepov. The change, how- 
ever brought about, from the old " freedom " to the 
new "order" is represented as an advance; but it 
would have been quite the reverse. A society, or 
to speak more accurately, a state of existence en- 
joyed by an indefinite number of individuals, of 
which it could be truly said that it was governed 
by a law of nature in the sense described — a society, 
t\e. of men, free and equal, recognising the mutual 
obligations implied in tlie "law," but free from the 
necessity of a sovereign or other coercive power to 
enforce its provisions— would be a society to which 
we look forward only as the final consummation 
of the educational processes involved in the history 
of civil government In relation to it, ordinary 
political society is in an inferior stage of develop-* 
ment If thought of as actually succeeding it in 
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time, it is a retrogression, not an advance. So far 
from freeing us from the " many inconveniences " 
of the state of nature, it chains and binds us with 
cords of our own making. In such a state of nature \ 
the need for civil government, for political organ- 
isation, disappears. The best political society we 
know only tries to realise imperfectly what is here 
represented as existing in perfection. As a matter 
of fact, this truth was recognised and brought out 
to a certain extent by Rousseau, with whom political 
society is a decline from a golden age. 

The different application which Locke gave to 
the common theory (as compared with Hobbcs) 
was due to the practical political objects they had ]. 
respectively in view. Hobbes wished to condemn i 
the Rebellion, Locke to justify the Revolution, i 
Hence, Locke teaches that there remains ever in 
the hands of the Sovereign people a right to 
remove or alter the governing body, if it prove 
false to its trust. Unfortunately he left unanswered 
the important question, "What exactly is an act 
of the Sovereign people?" 

On this point, too — the right to rebel — it is 
interesting to note how much truer the old Greek 
view was than these modern theories. The former 
deriving the obligation to political obedience, not 
from consent or some imaginary covenant, but from 
the end or function which the State served, obtained 
a rational justification for altering any government 
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lich failed to serve this "end," and which conse- 
lently became in technical language a irapiK^acri^. 
ich failure, eo ipso, cancels all claim to obedience 
1 the part of the citizens. This view involves, 
lubtless, practical difficulties of its own, but it 
least gives, under definite conditions, a reasonable 
>tification for resistance. 



(4) Rousseau, 

In Rousseau we have perhaps the best attempt 
sketch a theory of political relationship in 
lich individuals possess rights, inherent and un- 
tenable, but without any corresponding duties. 
lie keynote of his teaching lies in the turn of 
eaning he gave to the phrase "Sovereignty of 
e people." With Locke this sovereignty repre- 
nts merely a power in reserve, to be exercised 
ily in case the legislature prove false to its trust, 
ousseau regards it as in constant exercise. The 
<:iety does not institute a Sovereign, but in the 
:t of formation beeoutes a Sovereign, and ever after- 
ards continues so. 

From this act of formation arises a "collective 
oral body, composed of as many members as 
iere are voices in the assembly, which body 
ceives from this act its unity, its common self, 
5 life, its will. It is called by its members a 
ate when it is passive, a sovereigti when it is 
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active, a power when compared with similar bodies. 
The associates are called collectively a people^ 
severally citizens as sharing in the sovereign 
authority, subjects as submitted to the laws of the 
state. Each of them is under an obligation in 
two relations — as a member of the sovereign body v 
towards the individuals, and as a member of the 
state towards the sovereign. All the subjects can 
by a public vote be placed under a particular 
obligation towards the sovereign, but the sovereign 
cannot thus incur an obligation towards itself. It 
cannot impose any law upon itself which it cannot 
cancel. Nor is there need to restrict its powers 
in the interest of the subjects. For the sovereign 
body, being formed only of the individuals which 
constitute it, can have no interest contrary to theirs. / 
From the mere fact of its existence, it is always 
all that it ought to be." * 

In this association the individual "exchanges the 
natural liberty to do and get what he can ... for a 
liberty at once limited and secured by the general 
will ; he exchanges the mere possession of such 
things as he can get, a possession which is the 
effect of force, for a property founded on a positive 
title, on the guarantee of society. At the same 
time he becomes a moral agent Justice instead 
of instinct becomes the guide of his actions. For 
the moral slavery to appetite he substitutes the 

^ Poi. ObUg. S 66. 
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moral freedom which consists in obedience to a 
self-imposed law. Now for the first time it can 
be said that there is anything which he ought to 
do, as distinguished from that which he is forced 
to do." 1 

In this teaching Rousseau brings out a great 
truth, viz., That the real justification for a law or 
an act of government lies in the fact that it 
represents a true volonU gMrale — an impartial 
and disinterested will for the common good. Un- 
fortunately, in practical application this ideal is 
(unavoidably) lost sight of. Confusion takes place 
between volonti ghUrale and volonti de tons — in 
theory carefully distinguished by Rousseau — and 
the latter sinks into a mere quest for majorities. 
Rousseau makes a better attempt than any other 
writer to reconcile submission to a government 
with the existence of " natural " rights antecedent 
to the institution of government, but his results 
only show more clearly the hopelessness of the 
attempt. On the other hand, his conception of 
the State or Sovereign as representing ^ "general 
will " exercised for the common good, is of perma- 
nent value. 

§ 3. THE BASIS OF THE STATE. * 

Historically a fiction Rousseau's doctrine is; but 
it has given us an essential truth, viz., that the State 

> Pol.ObUg. J 67. 
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does represent in some way a " general will " which 1 
is a desire for a common good, and is the indis- . 
pensable condition of its realisation. IVi/i, nof/orceM 
is the basis of the State, Not in a coercive authority '\ 
imposed from without, but in a spiritual recognition, 
awakening and developing from within, is the efficient j 
cause of the existence of a State to be found. Civic / 
life lies in, and arises in response to, the conscious 
nature of man. But the political theorists we have 
been just considering fail to see this. With them 
force — irresistible, coercive power — is, if not thc^y 
origin, at least the sustaining factor, in the Statcj^ 
\ Force, too, exercised continually in opposition to 

\ individual liberty of effort and acquisition. The 

explanation of this error — from which even Rousseau / 
! himself is not free — is found in the erroneous as- 

( sumption from which these writers start, or, to put 

; it slightly differently, from their wrong method of 

I framing the question to be solved. The two main 1 

; elements in a State — sovereign and subject — are • 

I conceived of in too abstract a way. The subjects 

{ arc looked upon, prior to their existence as such 

in a State, as persons possessed of natural rights,, 
and endowed with social and moral attributes. On 
the other side stands, external and separate from 
them, a supreme coercive power which somehow 
they have to obey, and which is tliought of as also 
) the source of all law, all jus. Hence the obvious 

i question, " Whence comes the ' right ' of this supreme 
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power to coerce and to guide individuals already 
possessing these natural rights and attributes?" 
This question, so stated, admits of no answer except 
by means of a dens ex vtachind, of some historical 
fiction, or other equally arbitrary device. No at- 
. tempt, consequently, is made to ascertain how man 
I becotnes clothed with rights and duties. There is 
no real inquiry into the development of man in 
society. Throughout their whole teaching, in fact, 
runs the idea that force can make the State — an 
idea which both theoretically and practically is 
diametrically opposed to the truth. 

The clue to the real basis of a State is to be found 
win the fact that there is** no right but thinking makes 
\ it so." A right is merely an idea which men have 
Syof each other, "Nothing is more real than a right, 
J yet its existence is purely ideal, if by 'ideal* is 
^v meant that which is not dependent on anything 
material, but has its being solely in consciousness. 
It is to these ideal realities that force is subordinate 
in the creation and development of States."^ Society 
) begins in the consciousness of a common good, of 
i common interests. These interests necessitate definite 
interrelations. It is recognised that order and organ- 
isation are part of the actual life of the community. 
Individuals become no longer atomic units, but in- 
tegral parts of a (more or less dimly) recognised 
whole, clothed with various but appropriate rights 

> /W. Obtig. i 13d. 
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and duties. Force, sovereign power, is in no sense 
the originator of these rights, though it co-operates 
in sustaining their regular performance. Every 
society is constituted and held together by a con-l i 
scious, intelligent recognition of a common good.// 
It is solely due to this recognition that individuals 
have attributes and rights; and the "power which 
in a political society they have to obey, is derived 
from the development and systematisation of those 
institutions for the regulation of a common life, 
without which they would have no rights at all."* 

At this point certain thoughts may occur which 
may well give us pause. The theory just stated 
may be philosophically accurate, it may even be 
historically more or less correct (due allowance being 
made for the illusions of distance) of a small city- 
state of the time of Plato or Aristotle, but in what 
sense is it true of any modern State? Without/ 
coercive force would they exist for a day? Whcre^ 
does the " common good " come in as a motive com- 
pelling the ordinary citizen to, e.g,, pay house-rate or 
dog-tax? And how much influence did the con- . 
ception exercise on those who, as a fact histori- 
cally, founded the great European States of to-day ? 
Every society is constituted and held together by a A 
conscious^ intelligent recognition of a common good/y 
Such language, substituting " ought to be " for " is," 
may pass as an ethical ideal, but is surely mere 

» Pol. Obtig. k 113. 
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delusion as explanation of the facts of the day? 
The " will of the individual " has seldom much to do 
with the demands of the State. It is true (to 
express the difficulty in detail) that "the necessity 
which the State lays upon the individual is for the 
most part one to which he is so accustomed that he 
no longer kicks against it ; but what is it, we may 
ask, but an external necessity, which he no more 
lays on himself than he does the weight of the 
atmosphere, or the pressure of summer heat and 
winter frosts, that conipels the ordinary citizen to 
pay rates and taxes, to serve in the army, to abstain 
from walking over the squire's fields, snaring his 
hares, or fishing in preserved streams, to pay rent, 
to respect those artificial rights of property which 
only the possessors of them have any obvious 
interest in maintaining, or even (if he is one of the 
' proletariate ') to keep his hands off the superfluous 
wealth of his neighbour, when he has none of his 
own to lose? Granted there are good reasons of 
social expediency for maintaining institutions which 
thus compel the individual to actions and forbear- < 
ances that are none of his willing, is it not abusing 
words to speak of them as founded on a conception 
of general good? A conception does not float in 
the air. It must be somebody's conception. Whose 
conception, then, of general good is it that these 
institutions represent? Not that of most of the 
people who conform to them, for they do so because 
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they are made to, or have come to do so habitually 
from having been long made to (/>. from being 
frightened at the consequences of not conforming, 
not consequences which follow from not conforming 
in the ordinary course of nature, but consequences 
which the State inflicts, artificial consequences). But 
when a man is said to obey an authority from interest 
in a common good, some other good is meant than 
that which consists in escaping the punishment which 
the authority would inflict on disobedience. Is, then, 
the conception of common good which is alleged, 
a conception of it on the part of those who founded 
or who maintain the institutions in question ? But is 
it not certain that private interests have been the main 
agents in establishing, and are still in maintaining, at 
any rate, all the more artificial rights pf property? 
Have not our modern States, again, in nearly every 
case been founded on conquest, and are not the 
actual institutions of government in great measure 
the direct result of such conquest, or, where revolu- 
tions have intervened, of violence which has been as 
little governed by any conception of general good? 
Supposing that philosophers can find exquisite 
reasons for considering the institutions and require- 
ments which have resulted from all this self-seeking 
and violence to be contributory to the common good 
of those who have to submit to them, is it not 
trifling to speak of them as founded on, or repre- 
senting a conception of, this good, when no such 
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conception has influenced those who estabh'shed, 
maintain, or submit to them ? And is it not seriously 
misleading when the requirements of the State have 
j so largely arisen out of force directed by selfish 
/ motives, and when the motive to obedience to those 
) requirements is determined by fear, to speak of them 
as having a common source with the morality of 
which it is admitted that the essence is to be dis- 
interested and spontaneous?"^ 

These are grave objections which cannot be 
ignored. The difficulty is twofold, and may be 
formulated as follows : — 

(a) The conception of a common good is not 
true of the ordinary citizen. His life (to his 
own mind) is ruled by the State as an "external 
necessity." 

ip) A State cannot legitimately be said to exist 
to fulfil an idea which has had nothing to do with 
the actions which brought it into existence — as is 
the case with most States, e£^,, those due directly or 
indirectly to the action of Napoleon. 

That these objections contain truth no one can 
deny, but the question is how much truth, and how 
far is it relevant to the point at issue. The " idea of 
) a common good " has certainly seldom, if ever, been 
the ruling motive of those who, whether as agents 
or patients, have formed States. Yet a common 
^good in some form— however imperfect or alloyed— 

» roU Obiig. j 12a 
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has always been an essential element in the motive, v 
and is so still. Without it no success beyond a' 
temporary military dominion could have attended 
their efforts or produced acquiescence. Leaving for 
a moment the question of the principal agents, it 
is simple fact (in answer to objection a) that con- 
siderations of a common good, however limited in 
range, are the guiding influence of the ordinary 
citizen in his habitual obedience to civic institutions. 
Any claim he feels for his own *' rights " — for wages,/ 
protection from outrage, fair dealing, &c., &c — he / 
feels only conditionally on his recognition of a like 
claim all round. The essence of such a claim lies in 
its being common to himself with others. That he 
does not see the bearing of every institution he lives 
under implies nothing more than that, being an\ 
ordinary citizen, his vision is limited. He is neither / 
a great statesman nor a political philosopher, and 1 
doesn't understand the nature or relations of that I 
which lies beyond his comprehension. But when he 
does recognise a common good, that recognition is 
the motive for his loyal obedience to the right \ 
maintained by law, and is the real factor which (in 
old Greek phrase) avvixei rifp iroXtp* Disloyalty, dis- 
obedience, disunion in the social whole arises when\ 
he sees that the " powers that be " are legislating for 
a class — for private, not public interests; when h^ 
perceives clearly that the State is noi maintaining 
that which it is its sole function to maintain, viz., the 
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rights and interests, common to himself and his 
neighbours, which he understands. 

This recognition, again, as a rule, is not limited 
to the mere intellectual cognisance that this or 
that law is of common benefit. The citizen's 
) feelings, his moral nature, are taken up into the 
^life he lives in common with his fellows. He 
(Possesses a vote, he has a share in the making 
jof the taws, both municipal and civic, he becomes 
< habitually interested in the State as a whole (or 
I at the very least, in a social community of some 
; sort), and so widens the conceptions which other- 
vwise might be confined to himself and his im- 
mediate neighbours, with their private rights. 
4^astly, feeling and habit, in the stricter sense of 
the term, quicken and transform these intelligent 
interests into living forces which guide and rule 
every department of his civic life. Common 
memories, common traditions, common language 
and literature, common religion, combine to 
strengthen and enrich that solidarity of himself 
with his fellow-citizens which issues (in its most 
obvious form) in the devoted patriotism ready to 
lay down its life for fatherland and fellow-country- 
men. 

We hAve still to deal with the second objection 
— that the founders of modern States were not 
actuated by the desire for a conimon good when 
they were * making history," but by very different 
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motives, and that to regard a State as existing 
to fulfil an "end" which had nothing to do witK\ 
the causes which brought it into existence, may/ 
be a "philosopher's dream/' but is unmeaning iii 
fact 

To this we have at first sight a tempting reply 
in the doctrine of evolution. The analogy between 
the life of a State and that of a natural organism 
is much to the front now-a-days, and offers ready 
and plausible help. All nature presents to us 
organisation and attainment of end of which there 
is no consciousness on the part of the organic 
agents themselves. Can we not argue in the same 
way that the State iis "an organised community 
in the same sense in which a living body 
which the members at once contribute to 
function called life, and are made what they are 
by that function, according to an idea of which 
there is no consciousness on their part " ? * 

The objection to such a plea is simple, but 
sufficient The State is not merely a natural, 
it is a ^mo ral orga nism. Its parts are^ ..human 
agents, actuated by motives, and working con- 
sciously for ends, however different sometimes the 
actual results may be from those originally aimed 
at It is true that what are often called "natural 
accidents" have much to do with the demarca- 
tion of the several States, e,g. distribution of land 

^ P0U ObUg. \ 135. 
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and water, mountain ranges, &c., &c., but a State 
has a life and character of its own, due to very 
different agencies. A State is distinctively a 
" human " institution. 

The question, then, is how far have such human 
agencies (as, e,g.y Napoleon I.), to whom the historical 
formation of many States is mainly due, been 
actuated by a conception of common good ? Were 
not their motives purely selfish — desire for glory, 
personal ambition, and the like ? 

The answer is that, assuming the worst, e,g,^ that 
Napoleon was actuated by a purely selfish passion 
for glory (if such a thing is even conceivable), yet 
to regard this by itself in abstraction as the 
" cause of the formation " of a State, is to commit 
a most serious hiistake. The statement is true 
(if true at all) only with great modifications. His 
passion could only realise itself in the "greatness 
of France." It had to become absorbed in, and 
recognised by himself and others under this new 
and very different form, before it could begin to 
act as a factor in his work as conqueror and 
organiser. Further, this very greatness of France 
was conceived of as a moral power by the agents 
concerned. It meant to them the deliverance of 
oppressed peoples. They were fighting for the 
freedom of mankind, to secure for man his true 
inheritance. It is in these conceptions, in the 
concrete motive, not in any abstract relation to 
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Napoleon himself, that we must look for the real 
cause of the events in question. It is to this 
that the good out of evil, which we sec resulting, 
is due. The evil represents the mischief produced 
by the alloy of selfishness, and the short-sighted- 
ness of political passion ; the good was the direct 
object aimed at, the actual motive which became, 
more or less compktely, realised in fact. Napoleon 
cannot be separated from the circumstances and 
character of the French people. It was not his 
selfishness, his idiosyncrasy, which moulded the 
institutions by which France, and other parts of 
Europe, have been civilised and developed ; it was/f 
his fitness to act as an organ for the ideas which) 
had obtained hold in society. These ideas, iny'l 
their minds and in his, were ideas of common « 
good. It is wrong to ignore such ideas because k^ 
the chief instruments of their realisation may be, \ 
from one point of view, regarded as acting from 
selfish motives. Even in them the idea of a 
common good was a determining element—the 
element, in fact, to which alone their success in 
forming social institutions has been due. 

The difficulty many thinkers find in recognising this 
truth, and the plausibility of the view that purely 
selfish passion has often been the cause of the form- 
ation of States, both arise from the error previously 
pointed out as characteristic of the ''social contract ** 
theorists, viz., the too exclusive attention given to 
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>rthe fact that a " supreme coercive power " is a neces- 
I sity of a State's existence. This power, thought of 
/ abstractedly and separately, is regarded as the source 
jof law and rights. It is forgotten that it is not the 
Lcoercive power as such which makes a State; but 
that power combined with other factors, and exer- 
cised in a certain way, for a certain end. This end 
is the maintenance of definite legal institutions and 
social responsibilities. Not the Sovereign alone, nor 
even Sovereign and subjects aggregated together as 
two distinct entities, make the State ; but Sovereign 
»vand citizens organised into a complex whole 6f 
V inter-related responsibility. If we separate the two 
factors, it would be truer to say that the State makes 
the Sovereign, rather than the Sovereign the State. 
A slave-owner with his slaves, or the monarch of 
Persia (as depicted by Herodotus) and his subjects, 
do not make a State, for such despotic power 
is without the essential characteristic of a State, 
viz., a body of rights actually existing, which it is 
the function of sovereignty to guarantee and give 
full reality to. A Sovereign, in the ordinary political 
sense of the term, is in fact the final outcome of a 
process which takes a long time in its growth, and 
gradually incorporates many elements, none of which 
by themselves form a State, but which continue on 
unimpaired in the civic community. The State pre- 
supposes, and is in great part composed of, other 
narrower forms of community, €.g. family relationship, 
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ties of clan and tribe. These relationships are taken 
up into the State, and formed into a '* general law " ; 
but this law does not abolish them, it gives them 
fuller reality under a supreme power, which "sus- 
tains, secures, and completes" them. The State is 
not, and can never be, a mere aggregate of in- 
dividuals under a Sovereign. 

This truth comes out clearly in cases, e,£^. Russia 
with its autocratic Czar, which, if our theory is cor- 
rect, can only be called States by courtesy. Even 
in these instances, the habitual obedience theoretically 
given solely to the arbitrary will of the despot is in 
reality given to something very different It is due 
to the conviction that the rulings of the monarch 
are in accordance with the general interest of the 
people. If this conviction be shaken, the obedience 
becomes very far from habitual, and the State, in 
any intelligible sense of the term, disappears. It 
cannot be too often remembered that "the vast 
mass of influences, which we may call for shortness 
moral, perpetually shapes, limits, or forbids the 
actual direction of the forces of society by its Sove- 
reign."^ Only as the sustainer of the general will 
can the sovereign power claim or ensure habitual 
obedience. "Will, not force, is the basis of the 
State." 

* 

The State thus incorporates and secures rights— -1 
individual, family, tribal-^ which pre-exist, but which 

^ Maine, Early Hist, of Inst.^ quoted Pol ObUg. \ 84. 
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" need definition and reconciliation in a general law. 
When such a general law has been arrived at, regu- 
lating the position of members of a family towards 
each other, and the dealings of families or tribes 
with each other; when it is voluntarily recognised 
by a community of families or tribes, and maintained 
by a power strong enough at once to enforce it 
within the community, and to defend the integrity 
of the community against attacks from without, then 
the elementary state has been formed."^ 

As it has been formed, so it grows. The very form- 
ation, with the administrative and other machinery 
it calls into being, gives rise to new relationships, 
new rights. Its existence renders possible (and 
actual) further relationships between man and man, 
which become more and more numerous and com- 
plex as society progresses. Each stage in the 
advance is based upon the previous one, and actuated 
by that idea of a common good to which greater 
definitencss is given as the " moralisation " of man 
(attainable only in civic life) increases and develops ; 
but which from the earliest beginnings of common 
life has never been wholly absent 

§ 4. THE STATE AND THE INDIVIDUAL. 

The citizen's life is made up of civic and social 
relations. Only as a "member of the State" has 

» yv/i 0^/1^. { 134. 
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he any duties to perform, any rights to claim. All 
rights are due to his position as such a member, 
all his responsibilities consist in whatever is ap- 
propriate or necessary to the discharge of this 
function. 

These considerations bring us face to face with 
the question hinted at in the first section of this 
chapter, viz., Has the individual no rights against 
the State? Docs the "organic" analogy imply that 
acting as a member of the State cuts ofif for ever 
the possibility of acting as he thinks proper, as he 
likes? Does it leave him no more free than a part 
of any physical organism is free to act, if he 
thinks right, against the body corporate? And, if 
this is not the implication of our doctrine of " rights," 
under what circumstances, with what justification, is 
it "right" to protest or to rebel? 

Theoretically and ideally, the answer to these | 
questions is simplicity itself. The individual has ^ 
no rights against the State, All rights flow from 
his position as a member of the Stata If he ceases 
to be a member, if he cuts himself off and sets 
himself over against the State, he ceases eo ipso 
to have any rights at all. But this carries us a 
very little way. It emphasises the essential nature 
of a right, and reminds us that in the ideal society 
perfect freedom is only produced by perfect law, 
but is irrelevant to the point at issue. The question 
is not of theory, but of practice. It arises from the 
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obvious matter-of-fact that no existing State is a 
perfectly organised whole, and no individual citizen 
without moral and intellectual shortcomings. Indeed, 
the difficulty arises sometimes from his very virtues. 
Man does, to his credit, love the highest when he sees 
it, and often finds the "powers that be" sustaining 
and fostering institutions which represent a stage 
of development far removed from what might be. 
From the beginning of political speculation, the 
question, " Can the good man be a good citizen?" 
has had a practical importance. Hence, there is 
no absurdity, but rather a pressing necessity to ask, 
" Under what circumstances is it right to rebel, i>. 
to act in opposition to State authority ? " 

One general rule (perhaps the only one) is clear, 
VIZ., there can be " no right to disobey the law of the 
State except in the interest of the State."^ At first 
sight this may seem too general to be of any 
practical use, but a little reflection shows that it is 
not so. It puts out of Court at once all pleadings 
against beneficial legislation, e,g. Factory or Educa- 
tion Acts, based upon a supposed individual right to 
do what he likes with his own, or to have his freedom 
untampered with, &c., &c. But it carries us much 
further than this — it confines within the narrowest 
limits the right to disregard, or even protest against, 
legislation which seems the reverse of beneficial. It 
means (in practical application) that the citizen has 

^ PoL ObUg, } 142. 
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no right to rebel, against presumably uojust laws, 
arbitrailly on a supposed right to do as he thinks iit» . 
but that he has counter rights (rights of opposition) 
against such enactments only if he fulfil two con- 
ditions, viz. : 

{a) if he can point to a definite social good to be 
gained by successful opposition. 

(b) if this social good is one recognised as such '. 
by his fellow-citizens. He must show, conclusively j' 
to their minds as well as his, that the enactments in > 
question sft-e in the interests of a class at the expense 
of the general well-being, and so plead against the 
State in the true interest of the State. 

The last point — the true interest of the Staters 
the most important consideration, and at the same 
time the one most easily lost sight of. It is com- 
paratively easy — in the imperfectly organised States 
we know — to convince ourselves and many of our 
fellow-citizens that this or that enactment is unjust—- 
that it fosters the interests of a class (to which we do 
not belong) — that it is injurious to the well-being 
of the State, and so forth. The conclusion " Let us 
disregard it" follows easily and plausibly, but what 
is the motive for the disobedience? If it is the 
"well-being of the State," good, but may it not be 
our own private interest ? Two wrongs do not make 
a right, however much the existence of the first may 
provide extenuating circumstances for the second 
The revenue laws, a generation or two ago^ in 
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gland were economically unsound, and may be 
mittcd, for argument's sake at least, to have been^ 
vantagcous to a small class at the expense of the 
mmunity at large, but it is to be feared that the 
actice of smuggling was due to motives which had 
tie to do with that idea of the good of the State 
lich alone justifies disobedience to State Enact- 
ent. The smugglers represented that war of class 
;ainst class, or rather that " fighting for one's own 
md," which, if logically carried out, destroys the 
•mmon weal altogether. The secret sympathy with 
lich even Revenue officers regarded the practice 
IS due to the general conviction of the injustice of 
rtain enactments, and was consistent with the most 
voted loyalty to the State in other references, but 
2 motives as a fact actuating both smugglers and 
yers render the practice impossible of moral 
itification. Only when, confessedly and obviously, 
:ing in the true interest of the State, is it right to 
: against the State. 

Now the one fundamental interest of the State 

that each citizen should cheerfully perform his 

iction as such, i.e,, should act in accordance with 

social relations with as clear and wide conception 

these relations, and how they serve the common 

Cf* Works, vol. ii. p. 484. ''AH restrictions on freedom of whole* 
e trade are really based on special class interests, and must 
ppear with the realisation of that individual right, founded on the 
icity of every man for free contribution ta social good, which is 
true idea of the State/' 
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hands upon the offender. By this exercise of 
authority a stop is put to his acting altogether — so 
far, that is, as the social sphere is concerned. 

In answer, then, to the old controversy as to the 
nature of punishment — ought it to be preventive, 
retributive, or reformatory — it is clear that, primarily^ 
punishment is preventive. , It is directed towards 
the removal of hindrances ; it regards the interest 
of law-abiding citizens, not the depravity of the 
law-breaker; it "clears the course." This object is 
effected by associating with wrong action a certain 
amount of terror — terror sufficient to divert a 
would-be wrong-doer from his purpose. On the 
other hand, though primarily preventive, it is not 
merely preventive. This is the confusion of thought 
which breeds the tyrant and oppressor, not the 
judge. Not any amount of terror is justifiable 
because it happens to "prevent." The punishment 
should never go beyond what is actually necessary 
to associate with the crime, in order to prevent 
the violation of the right its intention is to preserve 
from interference. The idea of retribution is an 
essential, though not the primary, element in 
punishment. Retribution not, of course, in the 
sense in which pre -social private vengeance is 
retributive— private vengeance is the polar opposite 
of State punishment, which gradually suppresses 
it and takes its place — but as expressing the 
sympathetic public indignation which is felt at 
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beholding wrong -doing, even when inflicted on 
others. "This indignation is inseparable from the 
interest in social well-being, and along with it is 
the chief agent in the establishment and mainten- 
ance of legal punishment."^ We feel the criminal 
ought to be treated according to his deserts, 
ought to have his due." This conception of 
justly due " or " retributivcly just " is a most 
valuable corrective to the danger of falling into 
the ** merely preventive " theory. It implies a 
two- fold recognition— r both on the part of the 
criminal, and also by society — of the act done as 
wrong, and the punishment inflicted as fitting. 
"The idea of punishment implies on the side of 
the person punished ... a practical understanding 
of the nature of rights, and an actual violation of 
a right or omission to fulfil an obligation, the right 
or obligation being one of which the agent might 
have been aware, and the violation or omission 
one which he might have prevented. On the side 
of the authority punishing, it implies equally a 
conception of right founded on relation to public 
good, and one which, unlike that on the part of 
the criminal, is realised in act; a conception of 
which the punitive act, as founded on a considera- 
tion of what is necessary for the maintenance of 
rights, is the logical expression. A punishment is 
unjust if either element is absent; if either the 

» PoU ObUg. S 183. 
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good, as is compatible with his intelligence and 
station. The parts of the body politic, though 
organic to social life, are not parts of a physical 
body. They are living persons— free agents. Only 
in so far as they are capable of realising the con- 
ception of a common good, and are free to act as 
they see the common good requires, can they 
perform their duties as citizens. Hence, from the 
standpoint of the individual, one " right " stands out 
pre-eminent and fundamental, viz., the 
and liberty, or (in the phrase Green 
" right to free life." 

This is the sine qud non of citizenship. It is 
possessed by all who have the capacity for member- 
ship of a society, Le. who are capable of determining 
their actions by reference to a good common to 
themselves and others. No social polity which 
denies the actualisation of this right to any class 
of men so qualified can represent more than a 
temporary phase of development. Hence the 
objection to slavery. This institution may be at 
first an advance upon a practice which previously 
obtained, e^, total extirpation ; it may have been 
a necessary stage in a nation's growth, but it can 
form no part of a settled or permanent constitution, 
S(}K€i yap hvai ri Sucaiop iravri avOfiODTto vpo^ Tnavra 
TOP 8wafjL€vop Koivav^crat vo/jlou koi <rvvOi!iK9fi} and 
slavery, logically and theoretically, is a denial of this 
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"natural" right As a matter of fact it is never 
logically carried out in practice, but nevertheless it 
is necessarily a partial withholding from a class of 
individuals rights to which they are by nature 
entitled ; entitled, that is, by the actual possession 
of the faculty qualifying for citizenship. This right 
to free life can only be lost by, and is only justly 
denied to, those who show themselves incapable of 
the idea of common good and of self-determination 
by it ; t\e. by lunatics or criminals. 

On the other hand, the right to free life has 
definite limitations and determinations. No one 
would deny that the State has rights of interference 
with the individual liberty, even of capable citizens, j f 
in many directions ; rights which are not theo- 
retical merely, but daily acted upon. The explana- 
tion, or justification, of these rights of the State 
against the individual is necessarily identical with 
that for the rights of the individual against the 
State, viz., the well-being of the community as a 
whole. Whatever is directly of service in produc- 
ing the "citizen" (assuming its practical possibility) 
is right to be carried out in civic life, and ought 
to be objectified in some law or institution. It 
sometimes happens in the discharge of this strictly 
State function that the government seems, not only 
to interfere with supposed rights of individuals, but 
also to usurp their moral .responsibilities; to 
arrogate to itself a duty incumbent upon the 
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private citizen, and which he ought to be left to 
perform. Compulsory education, for example, has 
been objected to, not only by selfish parents en- 
raged that their power to exploit the labour of 
their little ones is taken away, but also • on the 
ethical ground that to care for the spiritual, as well 
as physical, welfare of children, is a moral duty 
attaching to the parent, from which, consequently, 
he ought not to be relieved, and, as a fact, cannot 
be relieved except at the expense of lowering the 
moral life of the individual. This argument would 
have weight if the State's motive were merely • to 
take upon its own shoulders a moral responsibility 
more naturally belonging to the individual, or, if 
it enforced the " sending the child to school " ( 
as a moral duty which the parent must be com- 
pelled to perform. But the motjye of the State 
is a very different one. Its (Jbjcct) is simply to 
prevent a hindrance (certain to be there unless 
the State interferes) to the development of the 
capacity for civic rights on the part of the children. 
Without this interference on the part of the Stsite, 
the children would never grow into capable citizens 
at all. It is as sustainer and enforcer of rights'' 
the State acts, not as a moral teacher. In so ' 
acting it is strictly fulfilling its own function, not 
attempting to carry the burdens of others. 

So, too, with other State interferences, each of 
which must be judged separately on its own merits ' 
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by the above criterion. The action of government 
IS primarily negative. Laws regulating hours of 
labour for women and children, confining tenant 
right in Ireland, limiting freedom of contract, and 
the like, arc not rightly regarded if taken to be 
positive rulings of men's actions in certain definite 
ways. They do, indirectly, have this effect doubt- 
less, but, directly, their function is to remove 
hindrances to the growth of civic capacity on 
the part of individuals, or classes. of individuals, 
who otherwise would never have the chance of 
that " free life " which it is the one essential 
function of the State to secure for every citizen. 

Of these rights of State interference — too 
numerous to enter into in detail — there is one 
which demands consideration, both from its im- 
portance and from certain characteristics it possesses 
peculiar to itself; viz., the right of the State to 
punish. 

This State right is really the correlative of the 
right of the individual to free life, so long as he is 
contributory to the general good. Conversely, the 
civic association has necessarily the right to prevent 
such actions as tend to destroy, on the part of 
other citizens, freedom of action contributory to 
social well-being. The criminal interferes with the 
exercise of legitimate rights by his fellows — the 
State, in the discharge of its proper function, 
interferes with this interference by laying violent 
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hands upon the offender. By this exercise of 
authority a stop is put to his acting altogether — so 
far, that is, as the social sphere is concerned. 

In answer, then, to the old controversy as to the 
nature of punishment — ought it to be preventive, 
retributive, or reformatory — it is clear that, primarily^ 
punishment is preventive. ^ It is directed towards 
the removal of hindrances ; it regards the interest 
of law-abiding citizens, not the depravity of the 
law-breaker; it "clears the course." This object is 
effected by associating with wrong action a certain 
amount of terror — terror sufficient to divert a 
would-be wrong-doer from his purpose. On the 
other hand, though primarily preventive, it is not 
merely preventive. This is the confusion of thought 
which breeds the tyrant and oppressor, not the 
judge. Not any amount of terror is justifiable 
because it happens to "prevent," The punishment 
should never go beyond what is actually necessary 
to associate with the crime, in order to prevent 
the violation of the right its intention is to preserve 
from interference. The idea of retribution is an 
essential, though not the primary, element in 
punishment. Retribution not, of course, in the 
sense in which pre-social private vengeance is 
retributive— private vengeance is the polar opposite 
of State punishment, which gradually suppresses 
it and takes its place — but as expressing the 
sympathetic public indignation which is felt at 
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beholding wrong -doing, even when inflicted on 
others. "This indignation is inseparable from the 
interest in social well-being, and along with it is 
the chief agent in the establishment and mainten- 
ance of legal punishment."^ We feel the criminal 
ought to be treated according to his deserts, 
"ought to have his due." This conception of 
" justly due " or " retributively just " is a most 
valuable corrective to the danger of falling into 
the •* merely preventive " theory. It implies a 
two-fold recognition— rboth on the part of the 
criminal, and also by society — of the act done as 
wrong, and the punishment inflicted as fitting. 
" The idea of punishment implies on the side of 
the person punished ... a practical understanding 
of the nature of rights, and an actual violation of 
a right or omission to fulfil an obligation, the right 
or obligation being one of which the agent might 
have been aware, and the violation or omission 
one which he might have prevented. On the side 
of the authority punishing, it implies equally a 
conception of right founded on relation to public 
good, and one which, unlike that on the part of 
the criminal, is realised in act; a conception of 
which the punitive act, as founded on a considera- 
tion of what is necessary for the maintenance of 
rights, is the logical expression. A punishment is 
unjust if either element is absent; if either the 

» Poh Ohlig. h 183. 
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hands upon the offender. By this exercise of 
authority a stop is put to his acting altogether — so 
far, that is, as the social sphere is concerned. 

In answer, then, to the old controversy as to the 
nature of punishment — ought it to be preventive, 
retributive, or reformatory — it is clear that, primarily^ 
punishment is preventive. , It is directed towards 
the removal of hindrances; it regards the interest 
of law-abiding citizens, not the depravity of the 
law-breaker; it "clears the course." This object is 
effected by associating with wrong action a certain 
amount of terror — terror sufficient to divert a 
would-be wrong-doer from his purpose. On the 
other hand, though primarily preventive, it is not 
merely preventive. This is the confusion of thought 
which breeds the tyrant and oppressor, not the 
judge. Not any amount of terror is justifiable 
because it happens to "prevent." The punishment 
should never go beyond what is actually necessary 
to associate with the crime, in order to prevent 
the violation of the right its intention is to preserve 
from interference. The idea of retribution is an 
essential, though not the primary, element in 
punishment. Retribution not, of course, in the 
sense in which pre-social private vengeance is 
retributive — ^private vengeance is the polar opposite 
of State punishment, which gradually suppresses 
it and takes its place — but as expressing the 
sympathetic public indignation which is felt at 
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beholding wrong -doing, even when inflicted on 
others. "This indignation is inseparable from the 
interest in social well-being, and along with it is 
the chief agent in the establishment and mainten- 
ance of legal punishment."^ We feel the criminal 
ought to be treated according to his deserts, 
"ought to have his due." This conception of 
"justly due" or " retributively just" is a most 
valuable corrective to the danger of falling into 
the "merely preventive" theory. It implies a 
two- fold recognition— r both on the part of the 
criminal, and also by society — of the act done as 
wrong, and the punishment inflicted as fitting. 
"The idea of punishment implies on the side of 
the person punished ... a practical understanding 
of the nature of rights, and an actual violation of 
a right or omission to fulfil an obligation, the right 
or obligation being one of which the agent might 
have been aware, and the violation or omission 
one which he might have prevented. On the side 
of the authority punishing, it implies equally a 
conception of right founded on relation to public 
good, and one which, unlike that on t t 

the criminal, is realised in s :; a co 
which the punitive act, as foun< 1 on i 
tion of what is necessary for tl 
rights, is the logical expression. A pu 
unjust if either element is absent; if 
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act punished is not a violation of known rights 
or an omission to fulfil known obligations of a 
kind which the agent might have prevented, or 
the punishment is one that is not required for the 
maintenance of rights."^ 

"Maintenance of rights" — ^^this phrase cannot be 
too much emphasised. The function of legal 
punishment, as both preventive and retributive, is 
definitely the protection of rights, not the castigation 
of moral depravity as such. The State is the sus: 
tainer of rights. It has regard, not to the wickedness 
of the criminal, but to the eiTect of the punishment 
on others. It looks forward, not backwards. No 
punishment can prevent the crime accomplished- 
it can only try to render less likely the doing of 
a similar wrong in the future. Herein lies the true 
justification of " extenuating circumstances." These 
can be always legitimately pleaded (and acted upon) 
whenever the lightening of a punishment "justly" 
attached to the right violated does not, in the 
particular case in question, weaken the deterrent 
association in the minds of others. An odd case 
of, e.g. a starving man snatching at a loaf, may be 
lightly dealt with without fear of promoting in the 
community a general disrespect for the eighth com- 
mandment But in a beleaguered city the same 
act might, from exactly the same considerations^ 
"justly" require the punishment of death; in no 
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other way could the rights of the others be preserved 
from violation. 

There are, in fact, two good and sufficient reasons 
why punishment should not be apportioned to the 
"moral wickedness*'* of the \yrong-docr: — 

{a) The degree of moral depravity implied in a 

crime is unasccrtainable. It depends on the motive 

and character. It is unknown fully even to the 

individual himself, and cannot be estimated by an 

external judge. 

{b) It is not the business of the State to punish 

/ 1 wickedness, as such. Indirectly, punishment serves 

, a moral purpose ; but its prime object is to secure 

opportunity for the performance of social function 

on the part of the body of the citizens. "There 

is no direct reference in punishment by the State, 

either retrospective or prospective, to moral good 

or evil. The State in its judicial action does not 

look to the moral guilt of the criminal whom it 

punishes, or to the promotion of moral good by 

means of his punishment in him or others. It looks 

not to virtue and vice, but to rights and wrongs. It 

looks back to the wrong done in the crime which it 

punishes ; not, however, in order to avenge it, but 

in order to the consideration of the sort of terror 

which needs to be associated with such wrong-doing, 

in order to the future maintenance of rights. If the 

character of the criminal comes into account at all, 

1 P0L Ohlig. S 196. 
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it can only be properly as an incident of this con« 
sideration."^ 

In actual result, however, the "character of the 
criminal " is affected ; and reflection shows us that 
panishmcnt, to be really preventive, must be reform- 
atory. It must tend to "qualify the criminal for 
the resumption of rights."* Though not aiming 
at the moral good of the criminal as its ultimate 
end, it strives to refit him for taking his place as 
a citizen, with renewed capacity and fresh deter* 
mination to fulfil his social responsibilities. In this 
way a definite limitation of the amount and kind 
of punishment which the State can legitimately 
inflict arises. The criminal himself has rights which 
must be respected. Not rights in the sense of the 
word when applicable to his fellow law-abiding 
citizens. He has eo ipso forfeited these, and is, 
for the time being, "out of" civic and social rela- 
tions. His rights are potential, or, so to speak, 
" reversionary " ; but they are real, and he must 
not be for ever incapacitated for the resumption 
of them. 

To this rule there is one exception — ^the penalty 
of death, or what is the same thing from the stand- 
point of civic rights, that of life imprisonment 
These extreme penalties may be justified on either 
(or both) of two grounds :— 

» ro/. obUg. {204. ' ^ nid.\ 206. 
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{a) Association of extremest terror may be neces- 
sary with certain actions to preserve the possibility 
of social life at all. 

(4) The crime punished may of itself show the 
criminal to be permanently incapable of the exercise 
of rights.^ 

In the case of the penalty of death for murder 
•^and possibly some other crimes— both justifica- 
tions may be urged 



V. 



CHAPTER VII. 

GREEN AND HIS CRITICS / " 

THESE lectures, so far, have been expository 
in the literal sense of the term. They have 
tried to reproduce Green's teaching— often in his 
own words — without any attempt at criticism. The 
aim of this concluding chapter is to supplement 
this direct exposition by examining the chief 
criticisms which have been brought against his 
teaching. 

It is so obvious that the Moral and Political 
portions of this teaching stand, or fall, with the 
truth, or untruth, of the Metaphysics that, strictly V 
speaking, ic is wasted labour to either attack or I 
defend any ground not covered by Prolegonuna 
Bk. I., but I have thought it better, for practical 
purposes, to add some account of Professor 
Sidgwick's objections to the doctrine contained in 
the later books. The published cridcisms of 
Green are not numerous, but the difficulties they 
raise are fundamental. The best statement of 
them is to be found, undoubtedly, in the first, and 
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the concluding, chapters of Professor Seth's Hegelu 
msm and Personality. Of this statement I have 
given a full and, I trust, impartial summary, to 
which I have added a slighter sketch of Mn 
Balfour's article in Mind (January, 1884), and an 
analysis of Professor Sidgvvick's article in the 
following number (April, 1884). Some answer 
to these criticisms was also obviously required, 
hut I have tried to keep this within the narrowest 
possible compass, by dealing only with the more 
important issues raised. 

§ 2. Professor Sethis Criticism. "Green's whole 
system centres in the assertion of a Self or 
Spiritual Principle, as necessary to the existence 
^like of Knowledge and Morality. The presence 
of this principle of connection and unity to the 
particulars of sense, alone renders possible a cosmos 
Or intelligible world, and is likewise the sole explana- 
tion of Ethics as a system of precepts. The im- 
pressive assertion of this one position may . . . 
almost be said to constitute his entire system." ^ 

The critical part of this teaching {i.e. as against 
the sensationalism of Hume, &c.) may be accepted 
as "victorious and conclusive," but in the positive 
teaching as to the nature of the Self or Spiritual 
Principle everything is left vague and ambiguous, 
[t is nowhere explained how the individual self 
s a reproduction of a divine universal sdf, and 

* HegeHanism^ p. 4. 
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what evidence there is for the possibility of this 
relation of identification. 

The ambiguity which thus clings to Green's 
central position is due to the source from which 
he derived it, viz., the Kantian philosophy read 
in the light of the Hegelian system.* This 
development possessed a radical flaw. Kant's 
method of proof is the analysis of experience 
with a view to discover its indispensable consti- 
tutive elements.* Taking the fact of knowledge 
as it finds it, it does not inquire how that fact 
was realised or came into being • . . but, moving 
always within the fact, it asks what are the condi- 
tions of its being what it is — what, in other words, 
are its essential elements? It is an analysis of 
the nature of knowledge, not of its genesis. 

This method has its limitations; it can only give 
us a theory of knowledge and not a ready-made 
ontology — it is not an absolute theory of the 
universe.* Herein lies Green's great mistake. He 
claims to follow out the transcendental method to 
its legitimate issue, and make Kant consistent 
with himself, but in so doing he avowedly trans- 
forms Kant's theory of knowledge into a meta- 
physic of existence, an absolute philosophy. It 
is this transformation which forms the core of ' 
the Neo-Kantian position. Green explicitly identi-" 
fies the self which the theory of knowledge reveals 

' HigiiioHtsmf p. 5. * Jhid. p. i6« ' IM* pi. ai. 
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—the single, active, self-conscious principle — with 
the universal or divine self- consciousness, the one 
eternal divine subject to which the universe is 
relative, and which makes the animal organism of 
man a vehicle for the reproduction of itself. * 

Now this conversion of " consciousness in general, 
without more ado, into a universal consciousness is 
in the highest degree improper. The transcendental 
theory of knowledge, because it is an abstract 
inquiry, necessarily speaks of a single self or 
logical subject; but this singularity is the singu- 
larity which belongs to every abstract notion, and 
decides nothing as to the singularity or plurality 
of existing intelligences. We can have absolutely 
no right to transform this logical identity of type 
into a numerical identity of existence. Yet this 
seems to be precisely the step which Neo-Kantism 
makes. It takes the notion of knowledge as 
equivalent to a real knower, and the form of 
knowledge being one, it leaps to the conclusion 
that what we have before us is the one subject 
I i who sustains the world, and is the real Knower 
in all finite Intelligences. This is neither more 
nor less than to hypostatisc an abstraction. It 
is of a piece with the Scholastic Realism which 
hypostatised hutnauitaSt or hovto^ as a universal 
substance of which individual men were the 
accidents. Green's theory of the universe may be 

' JHegitiamsm, p. 23. 
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true» but its truth must be established upon other 
lines." 1 

Professor Seth holds, lastly, Green's doctrine of 
the self to be not only illegitimate and unproven, 
but also self-destructive — it destroys, i>., both man 
and God. In his own words: "The radical error, 
both of Hegelianism and of the allied English 
doctrines, I take to be the identification of the 
human and the divine self-consciousness, or . • . the 
unification of consciousness into a single self. It 
is true thete could be no interaction between in« 
dividuals, unless they were all embraced within one 
Reality ; still less could there be any knowledge by 
one individual of others if they did not all form 
parts of one system of things. But it is a great step 
further to say that this universal attitude of the self, 
as such, is due to the fact that it is one universal self 
that thinks in all so-called thinkers ... for each self 
is a unique existence which is pcrkctly iw^ervious to 
other selves — impervious in a fashion, of which the 
impenetrability of matter is a faint analogue ... It 
is none the less true, of course, that only through 
selfhood am I able to recognise the unity of the 
world, and my own union with the source of all . . . 
but though the self is thus in knowledge a principle 
of unification, it is in existence, or metaphysically, 
a principle of isolation. There is no deliverance of 
consciousness which is more unequivocal than that 

^ Megilianism^ p. 29. 
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which testifies to this independence and exclusive- 
ness. I have a centre of my own — a will of my 
own — which no one shares with me, nor can share — 
a centre which I maintain even in my dealings with 
God Himself" but "Green's doctrine of the universal 
self is a thorough-going Pantheism."^ In fact, "the 
attempt of the Hegelian and Neo-Hegelian schools 
to unify the human and divine subject is ultimately 
destructive of the reality of both* ... if we are to 
keep the name God at all, subjectivity — an existence 
of God for Himself, analogous to our own personal 
existence, though doubtless transcending it infinitely 
in innumerable ways — is an essential element in the 
conception. We can only know Him as manifested 
in Nature and history ; and knowledge of the mani- 
festation is in both cases knowledge of the essence 
. . . but just as the man has a centre of his own, so, 
if we speak of God at all, there must be a divine 
centre of thought, activity, and enjoyment to which 
no mortal can penetrate . . , Moreover, the admission 
of a real self-consciousness in God seems demanded 
of us if we are not to be unfaithful to the funda- 
mental principle of the theory of knowledge — inter- 
pretation by means of the highest category within 
our reach . . . God via^y nay, must be, infinitely more 
— we are at least certain that he cannot be less — 
than we know ourselves to be/** 

So far Professor Seth — his last sentences sound 

A HegeKaniimy p. 215-218. * Ibid. p. 222. ' Jbid, p. 224. 
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strange in our ears as a criticism of Green's teaching 
— they are, in fact, a (presumably unconscious) repro- 
duction of an essential portion of it. Compare, e^., 
§ 182 of the Prolegomena: "It is clearly of the very 
essence of our doctrine that the divine principle, 
which we suppose to be realising itself in man, 
should be supposed to realise 'itself in persons, as 
such. But for reflection on our personality, on our 
consciousness of ourselves as objects to ourselves, we 
:ould never dream of their being such a self-realising 
principle at all . . . It is the irreducibility of this 
self-objectifying consciousness to anything else, the 
impossibility of accounting for it as an effect, that 
compels us to regard it as the presence in us of the 
mind for which the world exists. To admit, there- 
fore, that the self-realisation of the divine principle 
can take place otherwise* than in a consciousness 
which is an object to itself, would be in contradiction 
of the very ground upon which we believe that a 
divine principle does so realise itself in man. Person- 
ality, no doubt, is a term that has often been fought 
over without any very precise meaning being attached 
to it If we mean anything else by it than the quality 
in a subject of being consciously an object to itself, 
we are not justified in saying that it necessarily 
belongs to God . . . But whatever we mean by 
personality, and whatever difficulties may attach to 
the notion that a divine principle realises itself* • . in 
the persons of men, it is certain we shall only fall 

L 
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into contradictions by substituting for persons . . . 
any entity to which self-consciousness cannot in- 
tcUigibly be ascribed. If it is impossible that the 
divine self-realisation should be complete in such 
persons as we are ... on the other hand, in the 
absence of self-objectification— the essential thing in 
personality — it cannot even be inchoate." 

Such quotations may be easily multiplied, but it 
is needless to do so. They bring out a curious 
misunderstanding, common to all the metaphysical 
(at least) criticism of Green's teaching, viz., that he 
is Pantheistic. As a consequence, a large portion of 
so-called "criticism" is not only a "beating the air," 
but reproduces, more forcibly perhaps and eloquently 
than Green's severely scientific style admits, the very 
doctrine the Prolegomena was written to teach us. 
But before attempting to answer our critics, it will be 
better to hear Mr. Balfour. 

§ 3. Mr. Balfour — in Mind, January, 1884 — fasten- 
ing upon the word Neo-Kantian, describes Green's 
Metaphysic as a "simplified Kantism, purged of 
things-in-themselves, and denuded of the complicated 
architectonic structure with which its first author 
encumbered it."^ Whereas, however, Kant held that 
a scientific knowledge of phenomena alone is pos- 
sible. Green " professes to demonstrate the existence 
of individual self-conscious spirits outside the realm 
of phenomena altogether, and of one universal self- 

» Page 76. 
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conscious Spirit, through which alone the world of 
phenomena exists, and of which all other intelligences 
are the imperfect manifestations." Mr. Balfour then 
urges, in his clear-cut and trenchant manner, the 
same objections just quoted from Professor Scth 
(which it is obviously unnecessary to repeat), describ- 
ing Green's doctrine as a Pantheism, in which it is 
" as true to say that the world created God, as that 
God created the world," and emphasising the fact 
that the "self" individualises and isolates, &c. 
Finally, pointing out with perfect truth that Green 
has not really explained how the relation he supposes 
between the human self and God is possible, or even 
adequately conceivable by us, he complains that 
Green thus gives us theological mysteries rather than 
philosophical conclusions, though he is kind enough 
to add that the attempt is not "discreditable," for 
after all " we are human beings, and not investigating 
machines." In Mind for October, 1893, he repeats 
— substituting the word " mysticism " for " theology ** 
— his earlier essay in a more popular form. 

§ 4. On the whole these two criticisms agree with 
each other, and exhaiust the difficulties which, as 
yet, have been brought forward against Gi'een's main 
teaching. There is, however, one point peculiar to 
Mr. Balfour upon which it is important to pause 
for a moment, viz., the confusion between scUnce 
and omniscience. These are problems still left un^ 
explaifud by Green, therefore his analysis, as far as 
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// goes, must be incorrect This argument is a non 
scqiiitur which more than once appears in modern 
philosophical writing — especially critical writing. It 
is easy to bring forward, dangerously misleading to 
the reader, and, to say the least of it, hopelessly 
irrelevant. It may be going too far to urge that 
*'the non-attainment of finality in a philosophy is 
its highest virtue"; but these words are merely an 
exaggeration of a great truth. Human knowledge 
cannot be "final." If it professes to be so, it con- 
demns Itself as one-sided and incomplete. The 
question to ask is, ** Is its analysis of the facts of 
which we are conscious correct as far as it goes?" 
If it omits some of these admitted facts, or is self- 
contradictory in its explanations, it must be rejected ; 
but if we can find a theory of metaphysics not open 
to these objections, and whose sole shortcoming it 
is that it fails to give us an "adequate conception*' 
of what tbingi^ will look like when ^ve aftf all we 
may ultimately become^ we are bound as rational 
beings to give in our adherence to that theory. 
To admit that a philosopher is on the right road 
is to admit everything; to complain that he has 
not yet reached the goal is puerile. In regard to 
this special accusation of "theological mystery," 
Green has argued simply that certain facts — univer- 
sally admitted — necessitate certain other facts, e^^ 
God; but he very properly declines to specify 
further qualities in Him, not so necessitate. This 
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is not to leave us a "mystery" — it is merely to 
refrain from the foolish attempt to "adequately 
explain" where we are without the requisite data. 

Coming now to the critical estimate common to 
Professor Seth and Mr. Balfour, it will be found to 
fall naturally into three parts: — 

(i) That portion of it which endorses and agrees 
with certain aspects of Green's teaching. 

(2) Those positions and arguments in support 
which, though by a misunderstanding they are 
brought forward as criticism, are really. a reproduc- 
tion of his doctrine, and would have been cordially 
endorsed by him. 

(3) A third portion, which is really criticism, but 
is based upon unconscious misrepresentation. 

Let us consider these separately. 

Green represents what may be called Integration, 
as opposed to Disintegration— ^both in Thought and 
Being. This negative, controversial side of his 
teaching has ^ value which is fully recognised by 
our critics. As against Disintegration^ he is "vic- 
torious and cbncluisive." The mind is not, as Hume 
and Mill mikbitain, a series of disconnected, sue- 
cessive, ztotoik sensations or ideas; nature is no 
aggregate of jphenomena objectively corresponding 
to such ideai^' it is a whpl^ of parts. Green, with 
his (supposcK^ master, Kant, has established once 
and for all i^ validity of the logical and moral 
" self." Negiilkrely, then. Green is satisfactory ; and 
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we may pass at onpe to the positive side of his 
teaching. 

The point upon which both Professor Seth and 
Mr. Balfour insist^ at so great length and with so 
much emphasis, is that the self, once obtained/ must 
be retained. No theory which absorbs this self into 
something other or higher can be accepted. Man 
has a " centre of his own/' which is maintained even 
in his "dealings with God himself" Such a centre, 
though " infinitely transcending " the human in in- 
numerable ways, is an essential element in the 
conception of God. "God may — nay, must be — 
infinitely more- — we are at least certain that he 
cannot be less — than we know ourselves to be." 

As one reads this language, it is difficult to avoid 
a feeling of helpless bewilderment Are the words 
"critic" and "plagiarist" interchangeable terms? 
For assuredly that portion of Seth's book, iron) 
which I have just quoted a few phrases, consists 
literally of the reproduction of teaching which Green 
enunciates, reiterates, and supports, in every way 
he can, throughout the greater part of the Prole- 
goiiiena. The § 182, quoted supra^ does not stand 
alone. The whole gist of his utterances upon the 
nature of the Self— both divine and human — upon 
the personal character of the Moral Ideal, upon 
reformation of character, &c., &c, has for its very 
kernel the truth that "no deliverance of conscious- 
ness is so unequivocal" as that which testifies that 
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man is a "Self" in all his being and doing — from 
the simplest sensation to the highest complexity 
of thought. No. metaphysical theory of ekistencc, 
no ethical dream of a far-off ideal, in which this 
individual selfhood is obscured or transformed into 
something else, would have been accepted — still less 
taught — by Green for a rnoment It is useless to 
add more on this head. Let us consider, thirdly, 
the critical portion proper of Professor Scth's book. 
This will be found to be based upon a misunder- 
standing of Greco's method, owing to which Seth 
seems to think that Green began with his final 
conclusion, or, in other words, based his whole theory 
upon a gratuitously assumed conception, which is 
really the final result to which his reasoning forced 
him. 

Green establishes the validity of the "Logical 
Self" ; but instead of using this Logical Self when 
he has got it, he abuses it. The whole pith of the 
Seth-Balfour objections lies in the words, "We have 
absolutely no right to transform a logical identity 
of type into a numerical identity of existence— to 
make a theory of knowledge into a ready-made 
> ontology." Whether this feat be even a possible 
one it is unless to enquire, for it is certain that 
Green does not attempt it The only " ready-made " 
element in his system is th^ assunoption (made by 
ail constructive science) that knowledge is possible^ 
and the only ** ontology'' he begins with his own 
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existence. " What have I got in my head, and what 
is the simplest explanation of it?" are the questions 
he asks. His relation to Kant consists in a grateful 
acknowledgment of that philosopher's doctrine that 
experience involves for its possibility a permanent 
self, together with an emphatic warning not to follow 
him in "asserting the unity of the world of our 
experience only to transfer that world to a larger 
chaos." The phrase, Nco-Kantian, is in the highest 
degree unfortunate. Professor Seth admits, it is true, 
that " Neo-Kantism is as different from Kant as 
Neo-Platonism from Plato"; and Mr. Balfour per- 
ceives "that the most Kantian of recent transcend- 
entalists would probably never have been described 
by Kant himself as his disciples " ;^ but apparently 
Neo-Kantism must be either a copy or a corruption 
of Kant, and as it is not the former, it must be 
condemned as the latter. Hence the use of words 
like "illegitimate," "ready-made," "without more 
ado," " transformation," " conversion," &c., &c. Once 
admit, however, the possibility that Green's doctrine 
is the result of an independent investigation, and 
the irrelevancy of these reproaches becomes obvious. 
The simple truth is that the " Self" Green starts with 
is neither logical nor ontological in any significant 
t sense — it is just " his own self." From this, in order 
\ to explain it and its attributes, he finds himself 
driven step by step with irresistible cogency to the 

* Page 73. 
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cosmos, and from that to God. The ''universal 
Knowcr" of which Seth complains so much (as an f 
assumption) is not Green's starting-point ; it is the 
final conclusion, to which he is led by the "best 
analysis he can make*' of his own experience. Do 
our critics* object to this analysis? They name it 
"victorious and conclusive." Do they point out 
missing links in the chain — a long chain, remember 
— by which we reach the "eternal consciousness"? 
They ignore it altogether, and assume that Green 
starts with his ultimate conclusion. No wonder, 
then, viewing the doctrine as such a monstrous 
pctitio principii^ they urge that, "if true, its truth 
must be established on other lines." Yet the other 
part of their misunderstanding is, perhaps, even 
worse. This illegitimate, ontological "Self" is not 
even personal — Green's philosophy is a "thorough- 
going Pantheism," of a piece with the "crude 
scholastic realism which hypostatised humanitasl^ 
&c., &c. It is, indeed, difficult to attempt seriously 
to answer such an ignoratio clenchi as this. Green 
is, doubtless, open to criticism ; but any criticism 
worthy of serious consideration must assuredly be 
" upon other lines." As against such misrepresenta- 
tion, it may be fairly urged that Green's starting- 
point and method oif procedure are legitimate ; that 
his analysis, while giving us facts which we recognise 
in our own experience, nowhere drags in elements 
not apparently necessitated by these facts ;' that the 
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structure gradually built up is consistent with itself; 
and that finally the difficulties remaining — to com- 
plete the metaphysical solution — show as yet no 
indication that they will require treatment by other 
methods. These "difficulties" are practically two, 
viz.: — 

(i) How is it that the, as yet, unknown elements 
in a spiritual universe appear material ? 

(2) How is it possible for several individual selves 
— whether human or divine — to be all of them parts 
of one cosmos ? 

It is both a privilege and a duty to work away 
at, these questions; it is irrational to blame a prede- 
cessor who saw them as clearly as we do, that he 
did not live long enough to reach them. Green 
tells us clearly what he starts with, how he proceeds, 
the conclusions he arrives at. That these conclu- 
sions, or some of them, are startling, he frankly 
admits, that no "adequate conception" of one of 
them in its full reality is as yet humanly possible 
he emphatically urges, but holds — and surely 
legitimately holds — that till his theory "can be 
shown to have left some essential part of the 
reality of the case out of sight, and another con- 
clusion can be substituted for it which remedies 
the defect, this is no reason for rejecting it." ^ The 
criticisms above-quoted make no attempt to show 
any such gap or inconsistency in Green's analysis. 

» ProUs^ \ 8a. 
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Still less do they substitute a theory which remedies 
that or any other defect. It is scarcely unfair to 
say that, when not engaged in reproducing, with 
eloquence all their own, Green's main doctrine, 
they busy themselves with bursts of righteous 
indignation against a crude ontology which, what- 
ever its source, assuredly cannot be found in any 
extant edition of Green's writings. 

§ 5. Professor SidgwicKs criticism^ vide "Mind," 
April, 1884. Professor Sidgwick finds himself 
" unable to put together into a coherent whole the 
different expressions of Green's ethical view"* 
found in the Prolegomena of Ethics. 

"Green's doctrine as to the basis of morality, 
in the most comprehensive account which he 
gives of it, is stated to be a ' Theory of the Good 
as Human Perfection.' The Perfection which is 
thus taken as the ultimate end of rational conduct, 
is otherwise described as the 'realisation,* 'develop- 
ment,' or * completion ' of human * faculties * or 
'capabilities.' If we ask, further, to what part 
of man's apparently composite nature these 
' faculties ' or ' capabilities ' belong, we are told 
that they arc 'capabilities of the spirit which is 
in man,' to which, again, a 'divine* or 'heaven- 
bom ' nature is attributed. The realisation of 
these capabilities is, in fact, a 'self-realisation of 
the divine principle in man ' ; that is, of the ' one 

' Mittd^ vol. ix. p. 169. 
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divine mind/ which 'gradually reproduces itself in 
the human soul.* *God/ we are elsewhere told, 
* is a Being with whom the human spirit is identical, 
in the sense that He is all which the human spirit 
IS capable of becoming.* Hence the conception 
of the Divine Spirit presents to the man who is 
morally aspiring, an 'ideal of personal holiness' 
with which he contrasts his own personal unworthi- 
ness." 

This doctrine, if it is to give us anything more 
tlian a "vague, emotional thrill," must be expressed 
in much more definite form and, in particular, must 
answer distinctly two questions, viz. : — 

(i) "How is this relation of man to God philoso- 
phically known ? " 

(2) "What definite and reasoned content can be 
given to this notion of a Divine Spirit ? " 

"An answer to these questions was intended, 
apparently, to be given in Book I. . . . Here we 
are certainly introduced to a 'spiritual principle 
in nature,' corresponding to the spiritual principle 
implied in all human knowledge or experience. 
It is argued that to constitute the 'single, all- 
inclusive, unalterable system of relations* which 
we find in nature, properly understood, something 
beyond nature is needed : ' something which renders 
all relations possible,' and supplies the 'unity of 
the manifold* which is involved in the existence 
of these relations. 'A plurality of things cannot 
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of themselves unite in one relation, nor can a single 
thing of itself bring itself into a multitude of 
relations . . . there must be something other than 
the manifold things themselves which combines 
them/ Such a 'combining agency' in each one's 
experience is his own intelligence, his intelligent 
self which unites the objects of his experience 
while distinguishing itself from them. Hence, if 
we suppose nature to be real, 'other\vise than 
merely as for us,' we must 'recognise as the condi- 
tion of this reality the action of some unifying 
principle analogous to that of our understanding/ 
Indeed, Green passes — I do not precisely under- 
stand how — from the affirmation of analogous action 
to the affirmation of identical quality^ and says that 
nature in its reality implies not only an all-uniting 
agency which is not natural, but a tliinking, self*- 
distinguishing consciousness like our own. We 
further find that this principle of synthesis or 
unity is 'eternal,' in the sense that it is not in 
time, and 'complete,' in the sense that its combin- 
ing agency extends to all conceivable objects; and 
that our own empirical knowledge can only be 
explained as an imperfect reproduction in us of 
this eternally complete consciousness."^ 

"But how .... can we possibly get an 'ideal 
of holiness/ of an 'infinitely and perfectly good 
will/ out of this conception of a combining, self* 

1 /ffW, p. 171. 
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distinguishing and self-objectifying agency?" The 
only perfection the human spirit, as the reproduction 
of such an agency, can aim at, is the increase of 
knowledge. Green's conception is barren for ethical 
purposes — it is merely an eternal intellect out of 
time.^ 

On the other hand, bearing in mind the influence 
of Aristotle upon . Green^^ and remembering the 
analysis of the psychological elements of moral 
action in Proleg. Book II., it might be thought that 
Green's ideal of human perfection, so far as ethical, 
belongs " rather to the human soul as a function of 
an animal organism, modified by being made a 
vehicle of the eternal consciousness, and not to that 
eternal consciousness itself, as making the animal 
organism the vehicle." We might infer that " it is 
only because it has supervened upon the appetitive 
life of an animal organism that the self-conscious 
self has such desires for the realisation of objects 
at all. And since the essential characteristic of 
moral action, as explained in Book II., consists in 
the presence of this self-distinguishing and self- 
seeking consciousness, identifying itself with different 
particular desires — or rather usually with a complex 
resultant of several distinguishable desires ; I should 
have expected tliat man's pursuit of perfection would 
be traced to some combination of natural desires 
modified by self-consciousness."* 

* Mind, p. 172. « Ihid. p. 173. » Ibid, p. 174. 
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'' But the account of the moral ideal (in Book III.) 
does not correspond to this expectation ; the impulse 
of the spirit to seek 'moral good' is rather repre- 
sented as being in profound contrast and antagonism 
to the impulses of the animal soul . • . accordingly, 
though 'good' is defined as 'that which satisfies 
some desire/ 'moral good,' or the 'true good* is 
defined as 'an end in which the effort of a moral 
agent may really find rest! or, as Green elsewhere 
expresses it, 'an abiding satisfaction of an abiding 
self.'" 

In fact (to digress for a moment), Green's "only 
substantial objection to the Hedonistic end relates 
to its transient quality; it is not a permanent or 
abiding good."^ This argument, with the accom- 
panying paradox that a " greatest sum of pleasures 
is intrinsically unmeaning," need not be seriously 
refuted by the Hedonist Happiness /*;/ life is made 
up of the continual fresh emergence of desire, and 
the consequent succession of particular pleasure of 
gratifications^ and "rest" is neither desired nor 
attainable. 

To return — the questions at once arise (i). What 
is this permanent or abiding good ?^ 

(2) What ground have we for supposing it attain- 
able by man ? 

The latter question is particularly apposite, for, in 
ordinary experience, the path of moral progress is 

» Afind, p. 175. » lbi<i. p. 177. 
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not one in which the effort of the moral agent finds 
•'rest/' and though Green says of the "man who 
calmly faces a life of suffering in the fulfilment of 
what he conceives to be his mission/' that "^ he 
could obtain the consciousness of having accom- 
plished his work ... he would find satisfaction in the 
consciousness," he adds, that *^ probably just in pro- 
portion to the elevation of his character he is unable to 
do soy ^ Even if we admit the life after death, that 
gives us no ethical end here, and we ought not to 
use these theological notions as the basis of a philo- 
sophy of practice. 

Leaving these difficulties, " can we find the ' abiding 
self-satisfaction ' which a moral agent is supposed to 
seek ... in the conception of a society of persons 
who somewhere, somehow, in the indefinite future, 
are to carry further that movement towards per- 
fection which is so seriously impeded among the 
human beings whom we know?"* Possibly, if a 
" better state of humanity " could be taken as a con- 
vertible term for the "better state of myself" at 
which I, as a moral agent, necessarily aim. But 
can it? Green seems to use these two notions in- 
differently, but it is difficult to see " by what logical 
process we pass from the form of unqualified egoism, 
under which the true end of the moral agent is 
represented to us on one page, to the unmediated 
universalism which we find suddenly substituted for 

> Afind^ p. 177. • Ibid, p. 179. 
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it on another. • . • The mere fact that I am aware of 
myself as a self-distinguishing consciousness, and 
attribute a similar consciousness to other men, does 
not necessarily make me regard their good as my 
own ; some rational transition is still needed between 
the recognition of them as ends to themselves, and 
the recognition of them as ends to myself" Even if 
we assume '' essential sociality of men, the universal 
or normal implication, through sympathy, of each 
one's interest or good with the interests of some 
others (as eighteenth-century optimism did), this 
only proves that I cannot realise good for myself 
without promoting the good of others in some degree; 
it does not show that my own good is in any sense 
identical with the good of others who are to live 
after me."* The majority of us may perhaps feel 
that our life, if not enlarged by sympathy, is meagre 
and starved, but this is far from constituting the 
good of humanity my good, and ''it remains true 
that to most persons the dissatisfaction caused by 
the idea of the imperfection of other beings, not 
connected with them by some special bond of 
sympathy, is at any rate an evil very faintly per- 
ceptible; and the question why in this case they 
should sacrifice any material part of their own good 
or perfection to avoid it remains unanswered." So 
again the "habitual self-denial," the "self-sacrificing 
will," which form an essential element of Green's 

1 Mind, p. 181. 
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moral ideal, cannot be justified by his theory of the 
true good. We seem continually to find, in his 
account of moral action, pagan or neo-pagan forms 
of ethical thought combined with Christian or post- 
Christian forms, without any proper philosophical 
reconciliation.^ 

We are led into similar inconsistencies if we 
include (as Green does) artistic and scientific develop- 
ment, in addition to virtue proper, in the conception 
of the true good. Here Green seems to have uncon- 
sciously tried to get the advantages of two distinct 
and incompatible conceptions of human good ; the 
one liberally comprehensive, but palpably admitting 
competition, the other non-competitive but stoically 
or puritanically narrow.* 

\ If, finally, we look at the two criteria of moral fl 

action— the formal and the material — we find Green 
halting between two opinions which cannot be com- 
bined, except in a dogmatic and unjustifiable way. 
On the one hand, the one unconditional good is the 
"good will"; on the other, a man "cannot have been 
good unless he has done what is good in result." 
It is true that Green dogmatically enunciates that 
" there is no real reason to doubt that the good or 
evil in the motive of an action is exactly measured 
by the good or evil in its consequences as rightly 
estimated." "With the whole spiritual history of 
the action before us on the. one side, with the whole 

^ A/ifid, p. 183. * /Sid. p. 1S4. 
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(i) The conception of the Eternal Consciousness 
(in Book I.)i and the perfection which the human 
spirit can attain as reproduction .of such a con- 
sciousness, is purely intellectual, not moral. An 
"eternal intellect out of time is barren for etliical 
purposes." 

The answer to this is that Book I. is purposely 
confined to the subject of " knowledge," to the 
exclusion of "virtue," but that its conclusions, so 
far from picturing man's perfection as "increase of 
knowledge," emphasise the truth that he, and he 
alone, is capable of action. We vtust ask first 
what the nature of man is, if our labour as 
Moralists is to be assured against being wasted 
labour. Book I. deals with this question, and 
finds that man is not only fitted for knowledge, 
but is also a "fr ee ca use" — in other words, is 
capable of action. In this way we advance, 
naturally, to consider what man has in him to 
become; for the moral world is a world which 
man creates for himself. He does not receive 
it as he receives the world of knowledge. Book 
L shows the possibility of such a world, and so 
prepares the foundation upon which the later 
books build the detailed structure called tlie 
Moral Ideal. Taken abstractedly by itself, it is, 
doubtless, true to say that no Moral Ideal can 
be found in it ;^ but such abstraction is not only 
unfair, it is unmeaning. 
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(2) Seeing that the good is defined as the con- 
scious recognition (and satisfaction of) a desire, 
the true good, or Moral Ideal, ought to consist of 
"some combination of natural desires, modified 
by self-consciousness," whereas Green pictures the 
"impulse to moral good as being in profound 
contrast and antagonism to the impulses of the 
animal soul." 

This objection seems partly to ignore the vital 
distinction Green draws (Prolegomena^ Book II. 
ch. i.) between animal " want " and human " motive," 
partly to forget Green's emphatic warning not to 
confuse the conflicting impulses which affect the 
man ** before he has made up his mind " with that 
"desire," in the satisfaction of which he realises 
his true Self. Man is not a sum of particular 
impulses, nor can any one of these, even if after- 
wards "chosen," be rightly, before the choice is 
made, be considered ** his desire." Nor, again, is 
" the abiding satisfaction of the abiding self" a 
mere sum of particular pleasures — it is the forma- 
tion of character, the gradual building-up of that 
" person " in which we recognise our ** Moral Ideal " 
to consist Professor Sidgwick's misunderstanding 
is so radical, that it can only be accounted for 
by remembering the assumption he starts with, 
viz., that happiness is unmeaning except as a sum 
of particular pleasures arising from the gratifica- 
tion of particular desires. A clear conception of 
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what Green means by "desire," will leave no doubt 
as to the irrelevancy of any criticism which identi- 
fies such a sum of pleasures with the "self-satisfac- 
tion " of the Prolegomena, The divergence of view 
is, in fact, paradoxically, but unmistakably, brought 
out by Green himself in the words (v. Prolegomena^ 
§ 171), "Whereas with them** (i>. the Hedonists) 
"the good generically is the pleasant; in this 
treatise the common characteristic of the good is 
that it satisfies some desire." 

(3) The point of the third objection lies in tlie 
question, "Why should I recognise other men's 
good as my own ? " or, expressed a little diflferently, 
"Why should I sacrifice my good to that of 
others ? " 

The answer is — Because they are not "other.** 
A society (so-called) in which the individuals 
composing it can only get their own good each at 
the expense of some one else — a society, in other 
words, of atomic units — is not a human society at 
all. It may possibly represent a stager-animal or 
barbarian — through which we have, as historical 
fact, passed; but it is unmeaning now. To the 
infant, if we could imagine him aware of himself 
and his wants, other people might, perhaps, appear 
as "other," and the fundamental rule of conduct 
be represented by "each for himself," but with 
every upward step of the intellectual ladder, as he 
grows into manhood, he comes to see that the 
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"Self," in concrete actuality, is literally made up 
of other selves, and that (to put the matter practi- 
cally) to refuse to fulfil obligations binding upon 
him qud father, tutor, fellow-soldier, &c., &c., is 
simply to commit suicide. Happiness is not a 
"moral plum-cake which won't go quite round"; 
it is something attainable only in the discharge of 
function, and a man's function is to be in actuality 
that part of the social organism he recognises 
himself to be. Without this recognition man is 
not even a man ; with it, the obligation to " sacrifice 
myself for others " is self-evident 

(4) Similar inconsistencies arise if we include 
(as Green does) artistic and scientific development, 
in addition to virtue proper, in the conception of 
the true good. 

To this statement of Professor Sidgwick no 
definite answer is possible, because we have not 
sufficient data to go upon. Green raises the ques- 
tion in Prolegomena^ § 289, but does not discuss 
it, explaining (§ 290) that " it shall be dealt with 
in the sequel, and is noticed here in order to 
record the writer's admission that it cannot be 
passed over." 

Upon this an editorial footnote runs as follows: 
"The question is not discussed in the Prolegomena 
to Ethics^ and from a mark at this point in the 
author's MS., it is almost certain that he had 
abandoned the idea of dealing with it in the present 
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volume. . . . The reader will probably gather from 
Book III. a general idea of the way in which the 
difTiculty would have been met, especially if he 
remembers that the end has been throughout defined 
as the realisation of the possibilities of human nature; 
and that devotion to such objects as the well-being 
of a family, the sanitation of a town, or the com- 
position of a book, has been described as an 
unconscious pursuit of this end. . . ." 

It is tempting, assuredly, to hold a brief for Green 
V. Sidgwick ; but in dealing with a criticism which 
professedly confines itself to the Prolegovufia^ it is 
impossible to overstep the same limits. 

(5) Lastly, Professor Sidgwick complains of the 
want of practical value — ^" there is much instructive 
description and discussion of the general attitude 
which a moral man should adopt in dealing with 
practical problems . . . but there is no cogently- 
reasoned solution of any such problems, proceeding 
from unambiguous ethical premises to definite prac- 
tical conclusions." 

The accusation is true, but perhaps not exactly 
fair. The Prolegomena to Ethics is a philosophies^ 
enquiry into the nature of man, in order to find in 
what his true good ultimately consists. It does not 
profess to be a treatise on casuistry, still less does 
it try to discharge the function of a '' moral ready* 
reckoner.'' The practical value of moral theory* 
while very real, Green holds to be '' rather negative 
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than positive";* and the philosopher is of most 
use when confining himself to his proper task. " It 
may . . . fall to the moral philosopher, under certain 
conditions of society and of intellectual movement, 
to render an important practical service. But he 
\yill render it simply by fulfilling with the utmost 
possible completeness his proper work of analysis. 
As a moral philosopher, he analyses human conduct, 
the motives which it expresses, the spiritual endow- 
ments implied in it, the history of thought, habits, 
and institutions through which it has come to be 
what it is. He docs not understand his business 
as a philosopher, if he claims to do more than this."' 
He is of practical use " by giving the most adequate 
account possible of the moral ideal ; by considering 
the process through which the institutions and rules 
of life, of which we acknowledge the authority, have 
arisen out of the effort, however blindly directed, 
after such an ideal, and have in their several 
measures contributed to its realisation ; by showing 
that conscience in the individual, while owing its 
education to those institutions and rules, is not 
properly the mere organ of any or all of them, but 
may freely and in its own right apprehend the ideal, 
of which they are more or less inadequate expres- 
sions ; by thus doing his proper work as a philosopher 
of morals, he may help the soul to rise above the 
region of distraction between competing authorities^ 

* Cf. ProUg. J 311. ■ PrpUg. \ 327. 
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or between authorities and an inner law, to a region 
in which it can harmonise all the authorities -by 
looking to the end to which they, or whatever is 
really authoritative in them, no less than the inner 
law, are alike relative."^ 

» Protig. { 327. 
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Heroica* delightful to the hand and eye. 

ANDREW LANG 

THE POEMS OF ROBERT BURNS. Edited, with Intro- 
duciion, etc» by Andrew Lang. With Portraits. Crown Zv9. 

Also 75 copies on band*made paper. Btmy Sw, 2is» 

This edition will contain a carefully collated Text and Notes on the Text, a critical 
and Biorraphical latroduciioo, Xouoductory Notes Co the Poems, and a Glossary. 
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ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 

VAILIMA LETTERS. By ROBERT Louis Stevenson. 
With an Etched Portriit by William Steano, and other Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8m. Buckram. 71. 6tL 

Also 125 copies on hand-made paper. Dtm)^ Sm. 25/ ■ 

A icries of lone joarnal letters writteo from Samoa to Mr. Sidney Colvia dorlnc iha 
Usi five years. They form an antobiograpby of Mr. Stevensoa during this 
period, gWing a foil accov^nt of his daily life and literary work and amhitiont. 
Mr. ColTia has written a Prclogue and Epiloevt, and has added numeiows sous. 

ENGLISH CLASSICS 

Edited by W. E. Henley. 

The books* which are designed and printed by Messrs. Constable, are Issued la 
two editions— <i) A small edition, on the finest Japanese vellunw limited in aMiet 
cases to ss copies, demy 8vo, ti/. a volume nett; (s) The popular editioa on laid 
paper, crown 8to, budcram, 31; &/. a Tolume. 

NIW VOLUMES. 

THE LIVES OF DONNE, WOTTON, HOOKER, HERBERT, 
AND SANDERSON. By Izaak Walton. With an Introduction 
by Vbrnon Blackburn, and a Portrait 

THE LIVES OF THE ENGLISH POETS. By Samuel 
Johnson, LL.D. With an Introduction by John HtPBunN 
Millar, and a Portrait 3 vols. 

. W. U. DIZON 

A PRIMER OF TENNYSON. By W. M. DixON, M.A., 

Professor of English literature at Mason College. Cr. 8v«. %s. 6d. 

TThis book conslsu of (1) a succinct but compleu biography of Lord Tennysoa; 
(e) an account of the volumes published by him in chronological oider, dealing with 
the more important poenu separately ; (3) a concise criticism of Tcaayson io hit 
▼arious aspects as lyrist, dramatist, and representative poet of hit day; (4) a 
bibliography. Such a complete book on such a tubjoct, aad at tudi a iMderatt 
price, sboold find a host of readers. 

Fiction 

MAEIB OOKSLU 

THE SORROWS OF SATAN. By Marib Corelu, Author of 
' Barabbat,* ' A Romance of Two Worlds,* etc. Crown %v§, 6tm 
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AHTEONT HOPB 

THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT ANTONIO. By Anthony 
Hops, Author of 'The Prisoner of Zenda»' 'The God in the Car,' 
etc. CrfWH 8tw. 6s, 
A roBunct of meduBTal Italy. 

GILBERT PABKBB 

AN ADVENTURER OF THE NORTH. By Gilbert 

Paxker, Author of ' Pierre and his People/ ' The Translation of a 

Savage,* etc Crown 8vtf. 6s, 

Tbu book cofutMs o( mora ules of the Far North, and contains tho last adventures 
of ' Pretty Pierre.* Mr. Parker's first volume of Canadian stories was published 
•boot throe years ago, and was received with onanimous praise. 

EMILY LAWLESS 

HURRISH. By the Honble. Emily Lawless, Author of 

' Maelcho,' ' Grania,' etc. Crown Szfo, 6j, 
A ftissoe of Miss Lawless' Moet popular novel 

8. BA&INO QOULD 

NOEMI. By S. Barino Gould, Author of ' Mehalah,* ' In the 
Roar of the Sea,' etc. Ulastrated by R. Caton Woodvillb. Crown 
&V0, 6s, 
A Romance of Old France. 

UBS. CLIFFORD 

A FLASH OF SUMMER. By Mrs. W. K. Clifford, 

Author of ' Aunt Anne.' Crown Svo, 6s, 

J. MACLABEN COBBAN 

THE KING OF ANDAMAN. By }. Maclaren COBBAN, 
Author of 'The Red Sultan,' etc. Croivn Sxw. 6/. 

Q. MANVILLB FENN 

AN ELECTRIC SPARK. By G. Manvxlle Fenn^ Author of 
* The Vicar's Wife,' ' A Double Knot,' etc. Crown Svo. 6s, 

a PHILLIPS WOOLLBY 

THE QUEENSBERRY CUP. A Tale of Adventure. By 
Clivb Phillips Woollbv, Author of ' Snap,' Part Author of 'Big 

Game Shooting.' Illustrated. Crown Svo, 6s, 

This is a storv of amatevr pui;ili«m and chivalrous adventure, written bj an author 
vhoae books oo sport are well known. 
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H. Q. WELLS 

THE STOLEN BACILLUS, AND OTHER STORIES. By 
H. G. Wells, Author of ^ The Time Machine.* Crvwn 8m. 61; 

MART QAUNT 

THE MOVING FINGER: chapters from the Romance of 
Australian Life. By Mary Gaunt, Author of * Dave's Sweetheart' 
Cmm Zvo. 31. 6d, 

ANaUS EVAN ABBOTT 

THE GODS GIVE MY DONKEY WINGS. By ANGUS 
Evan Abbott. Crown Zvo, 3/. 6d, 



Illustrated Books 

S. BAKIKO GOULD 

OLD ENGLISH FAIRY TALES collected and edited by S. 
Baking Gould. With numerous illustrations by F. D. BtOFOao. 
Crffwn Svo, 6s, 

This volume consists of some of the old English stories which h*v« beta loit to 
sight, and they are fully illustrated by Mr. Bedford. 

A BOOK OF NURSERY SONGS AND RHYMES. Edited 
by S. Baring Gould, and illustrated by the Students of the Bir- 
mingham Art Scliool. Crcwn Svc, 6s, 
A collection of old nursery songs and rhymes, including a number which are Uttla 
known. The book contains some charming illustrations, borders, ttC| by ibt 
Birmingham students under the superintendence of Mr. Gaskin, and Mr. Baring 
Gould has added numerous notes. This book and the next have beea priatcd \m 
a special heavy type by Messrs. Consuble. 

E. a BEECHZNa 

A BOOK OF CHRISTMAS VERSE. Edited by H. C 
Bbechino, M. a., and Illustrated by Waltkb Cranb* Crmift$ 
Sv0, $s, 
A collection of the best verse inspired by the birth of Christ from the Middle Agta 
to the present day. Mr. Walter Crane has designed several Ulustratiaas, tmA 
the tover. A distinction of the book is the large number of poemi ll 
by modern authors, a few of which are here printed for the Crst time. 
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JOHN KEBLB 

THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. By John Keble- With an Intro- 
ductionand Notes by W. Lock, M.A., Sub-Warden of Keble College, 
Author of 'The Life of John Keble.' Illustrated by R. Annino 
Bell. Fcap. %vo* 3^. 6^. 

A new edition of a famous book, illustrated and printed in black and red, 
ooiform with the * Imitatioa of Christ.' 

Theology and-^iPhilosophy 

B. a GIS^ 

THE XXXIX. ARTICLES OF THE CHURCH OF ENG- 
LAND. Edited with an Introduction by E. C. Gibson, M.A.» 
Principal of Wells Theological College* In iwo volutnes, Dimy 
800. 7i. 6d. each, VoL /• 

This is the first voluine of a treatise 00 the xxxix. Articles, and contaios the Intro* 
ducttoo and Articles i.*xviii. 

iU L. OTTLEY 

THE DOCTRINE OF THE INCARNATION. By R, L. 
Ottlcy, M.A., late fellow of Magdalen College, Oxon* Principal 
of Puscy I louse. In two volumes. Demy Zvo, 

This is the first volume of a book intended to be an aid in the study of the doctrine 
of the Incarnation. 1 1 deals with the leadinc points in the history of the doctrine, 
its content, and its relation to other truths of Christiaa faith. 

F. S. GRAKOEB 

THE WORSHIP OF THE ROMANS. By F. S. Granger, 

M.A., Lilt.D., Professor of Philosophy at University College, 

Nottingham. Crown 8tv« 6/* 

The author has attempted to delineate that group of beliefs which stood in close 
connection with the Koman religion, and among the subjects treated are Dreams, 
Nature Worship, Roman Magic, Divination, Holy Places, Victims, etc. Thus 
the book is, apart from its immediate subject, a eontributioa-to Colk«lor« and 
comparative psychology. 

L. T. EOBHOUSB 

THE THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE. By L. T. HOBHOUSE, 
Fellow and Tutor of Corpus College, Oxford. Demy 8zv. 21/. 

'The Theory of Knowledge' deals with some of the fundamental problems of 
Metaphysics ani Logic, by treating them in connection with one another. 
Part i. begins with ine elementary conditions of knowledge such as Sensation 
and Memory, and jpasses on to Judgment. Part il. deals with Inference in 
general, and Induction in p.irticular. Part hi. deals with the stmctural concep- 
tions of Knowlcdge| such as Matter, Substance, and Personality. The main 
purpose of the book 1* constructive, but it is also critical, aad Tariottf objeakms 
are considered and met. 
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W. H. f AIRBROTEBB . 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF T. H. GREEN. Dy W. H, Fair. 
BROTiiBK, M.A.. Lecturer at Lincoln College, Oxford. Crvwn 8m. 

5'. 

Tbit volume b expository, aot eriiical, aad b iateaded for tealor itiideiitt at ibt 
Uotvenities, and eihert, m a ttatement of Greea't tcachiDg aad aa iatiodacUoa 
10 the stodr of Idealbt Philosophy. 

F. W. BVS8ELL 

THE SCHOOL OF PLATO : its Origin and Revival under 
the Roman Empire. By F. W. Bussbll, M. A., Fellow and Tutor 
of Brasenose College, Oxford. In two volumes. Domy Sm. VoL L 

In these volumet the aathor has attempted to reach the central doctrines of Aadcat 
Philosophy, or the place of man in created thinst, and his lelatioa to tho oater 
world of Kature or Society^ and to the Divine Beinf. Tht firsi votomo com- 
prises a survey of the entire period of a thousand ykars, and exaoiines Iha 
cardinal notions of the Hcllenici Hellenistic, aad Romaa ages from thb particalar 
point of view. 

la succeedinf divbions the worics of Latin and Greek writers ander tho EmpSia 
will be more closely studied, and detailed essays will discuss their various systems, 
#.r. Cicero, Maniltos, Lucretius, Seneca, iubtidet, Appoleius, and laa N«w 
Puttonbts of Alexaadria and Athens. 

0. J. SmBBEABB 

THE GREEK THEORY OF THE STATE AND THE 
NONCONFORMIST CONSCIENCE : a SocialisUc Defence of 
some Ancient Institutions. By Chablbs John Shbbbeabb, B.A»» 
Christ Churchi Oxford. Crown %vo. is, 6d, 



History and Biography 

EDWABD GIBBON 

THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE, 
By Edward Gibbon. A New Edition, edited with NoUii 
Appendices, and Maps by J. B. Bury, M.A., Fellow of Trinity 
CoUege, Dublin, /m Seven Volumes, Crown %vo. 6r. eeuJU VoL L 

The time seems to have arrived for a new edition of Gibbon's great irnih ftiiiihhid 
with such notes and appendices as may bring it up to the standard oC roctat hb» 
torical research. Edited by a scholar who has made this period bis spocUl stadh 
and issued in a convenient form and at a moderate price, thb editioa ihovlifli 
aa obvioQS void. The volumes will be bsued at intervals of alow aMUlkk 
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E. L. 8. H0B8BURGH 

THE CAMPAIGN OF WATERLOO. By E. L. S. HORS- 

BURGH, B.A. IViiA Plans, Crcwn Svo. $/. 

This is a full account of the finail stnif;gle of Napoleon, and ontains a careful study 
from a strategical point of view of the movements of the French and allied armiea. 

FUNDERS PETRIB 

EGYPTIAN DECORATIVE ART. By W. M. Funders 
PSTRIE.D.CL. IVith 120 Illustraiions, Crown Zvo, y, 6d, 
A book which deak with a sabject which has never yet been serionsly treatad. 

EGYPTIAN TALES. Translated from the Papyri, and edited 
with notes by W. M. Flinders Petrib, LL.D., D.C.L. Illui- 
trated by Tristram Ellis. Part II. Crown Zvo, ^s, 6^. 

W. B. EUTTON 

THE LIFE OF SIR THOMAS MORE. By W. H. HUTTON, 

M.A., Author of 'William Laud.' With Portraiiu Crown Zvo. $/. 

This book contains the result of some research and a considerable amouns of infor- 
mation not contained in other Lives. It also contains six I'ortratts after Holbein 
of More and hb relations. 

B. F. BORTON 

J OHN HOWE. By R. F. Horton, D.D., Author of • The Bible 
and Inspiration,' etc With a Portrait. Crown \vo. y. dd. 

{Leadtrs of Heligion. 
P. AI'CUNN 

THE LIFE OF JOHN KNOX. By F. M'CUNN. With a 
Portrait Crown Svo, p. 6d, {Leatlcrt of Migion. 

General Literature 

W. B. WORSFOLD 

SOUTH AFRICA : Its History and its Future. By W. BASIL 

WORSFOLD, M.A. With a Map. Crown %VQ, 6s. 

This volume contains a short historv ol South Africa, and a full accoMil of ill 
present position, and of its extraordinary capacities. 

a. 8. SHEDLOCS 

THE PIANOFORTE SONATA : Its Origin and Development. 

By J. S. Shbdlocr. Crown Svo. 5i. 

TThis is a practical and not unduly technical account of the Sonata treated histori* 
cally. It contains several novel features, and an account of various works littlt 
known to tht English public 
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r. W. THEOBALD 
INSECT LIFE. By F. W. THEOBALD, M.A. lllwlraUd. 

R. F. BOWMAXER 

THE HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES. By F. 
BowMAKBK. Crwwn Stw. 8/. 6d, [Sociat Quisiiws Scriis. 

W. OTONINOBAK 

MODERN CIVILISATION IN SOME OF ITS ECONO- 
MIC ASPECTS. By W. Cunningham, LL.D., Fellow ofTrimty 
College, Cambridge. Cr9wntv0. 2s,M [SpcM Qtasihus Series, 

M. XAUFMAMV. 

SOCIALISM AND MODERN THOUGHT. By M. Kaofmakh, 
Cmm $V0, *j. 6d, [Scciai Qvaii^Hs SgrUs. 

Classical Translations 

N£U^ VOLUMES 

Cr»WH Sva, Finily printed and bound in blui buckram* 

SOPHOCLES— Electra and Ajax. Translated by £• D. A. 
MORSHBAD, M.A., late Scholar of New College, Oxford; AsiUUnt 
Master at Winchester, a/. 6d 

CICERO-^De Natura Deorum. Translated by F. BROOKS, 
M.A. 3/. 6</. 

Educational 

A. U. SL STEDMAN 

STEPS TO GREEK. By A. M. M. Steomak, M.A. i%m0, 
I/. 6^. 

A Tcry easy buoduciioo lo Grctk, with Grcck-EDgUsh aod Enf Iiili4kc<k EatfciMt. 

F. D. SWIFT 

DEMOSTHENES AGAINST CONON AND CALLICLES. 
Edited, with Notes, Appendices, and Vocabulary, by F. Darwiit 
Swift, M.A, formerly Scholar of Queen's CoUese, Oafoffdi 
Assistant Master at Dcnstone College. /Vtf/. Zvo. tu 

A 2 



A LIST OF 

Messrs. Methuen's 

PUBLICATIONS 



Poetry 



Rndyard Kipling. BARRACK.ROOM BALLADS; And 
Other Verses. Djr Rodyard Kipltno. Eighth Edition, Crown 
Zvc. 6s, 

A Special Presentation Edition, bound in white buckram, with 

extra gilt ornament. 7/. 6J, 

' Mr. Kipling's Tcrte b strong, yMd, full of chinicter. . • . UnmisUkablc genius 
rings to every Hoe.'— TYiwri. 

'The disrepuuble lingo of Cockavne b henceforth justified before the world ; for a 
man of genius has taken it in hand, and has shown, beyond all cavilling, that in 
its way it also is a medium for literature. You are grateful, and you say to 
yourself, half in anvy and half in admiration : " Here is a i^i ; here, or one is a 
Dutchman, b one of the books of the year.** '--NttiioHal Observer, 

* *' Barrack-Room Ballads ** coatalns some of the best work that Mr. Kiplktg has 
ever done, which b sayinj; a food deal '* Fuu^Wutxy," *'Gunga Din, and 
*' Tommy," are, in our optnioo, altogether superior to anythlog of the kiad that 
Englbh literature has bitnerto |>roduced.'— ^ tkeiuntm, 

'The ballads teem with Imagination, they palpitate with emotion. We read them 
with Unghter and tears ; the metres throb in our pulses, the cunningly ordered 
words liogla with life ; and if thb be not poetry, what uV—Pmti Mmli GmuHt, 

Henley. LYRA HEROICA: An Anthology selected from the 
best English Verse of the i6lb, 17th, i8th, and 19th Centuries. By 
William Ernkst Hinlby. CrtwnZv, Buckram^ giU top, 6i. 

Mr. Henley has brought to the task of selection an (nitinct alike for poetry and for 
chivalry which seems to us quita wonderfttlly. and tvtn nntrrinclyi right'"* 
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MQ- THE GOLDEN POMP : A Procession of English L)Tics 

from Surrey to Shirlej, arranged by A. T. QoiLLBt CouciL Chmm 

8m. Buckram, 6s» 

Also 40 copies on lund-made paper. Dem/ Sm. £1, u* net 
Also 15 copies on Japanese paper. Dimj^ Smi £2, 2t, net 

* A delightful volumt ! a really golden ** Pomp.*"— i>K/«/#r. 

'Of the many antholoxica of * old rhjme* recently made, Mr. Coodi'i tccntt the 
richest in its materials, and the most artistic in its arrangement. Mr. Conch^ 
notes are admirable; and Messrs. Methocn are to be eongralnlatcd aa the iormat 
of the sumptttoos volume.'— i?M/Mr. 

*' Q.** GREEN BAYS : Verses and Parodies. By "* Q.,* Author 
of * Dead Man's Rock,' etc. Secmd Edition, Fcap.tv^. 31. M 

*The verses display a rare and versatile gifk of parodyi great comtand oC aMln, and 
a very pretty lum of humour.'— 7YiM«f. 

H. 0. Beeching. LYRA SACRA : An Anthology of Sacred Verte. 
Edited by H. C Bkbching, M.A. Cr^wn Zv$* Bmckrmm^ gUi- 

top, 6s. 

* An anthology of high excellence.*— i4Mr>«4r«M. 

* A charming selection, which maintains a lofty standard of excelleaca.*— TVmm. 

Yeats. AN ANTHOLOGY OF IRISH VERSE. Edited by 

W. B. Ybats. Crcwn Svo. 31. 6J, 

* An attractive and catholic selection.*— TYwMr. 

* It is edited by the most ori^nal and most accomplished of oMdera Iriik ^oets. aad 

against his editing but a single objection can be brought, namelyi Ibat tt axcrades 
from the collection his own delicate lyrics.'— J«/arridb/ Rtviem, 

Uackay. A SONG OF THE SEA: My Lady or Dreams, 

AND OTHER POEMS. By Eric Mackav, Author of .* The Lovt 

Letters of a VioliDist.' Second Edition, Fcap, %v^ giU tpp^ 5#* 

Everywhere Mr. Mackay displays himself the master of a style marked by aU the 
characteristics of the best rhetoric lie has a keen sense of rhythm aad 01 geneml 
balance ; his verse is excellently sonorous, and wouU lend Itself adaurably 10 
elecutionary art. . . . lu main merit is iu ** long resoandinr aiarch aad caeigy 



eiecutionary an. . . . lu mam merit is lu " long resoanoinr marca aaa eoeiiy 
divine." Mr. Mackay b full of enthusiasm, and for the right lUagt. Hit asv 
book is as healthful as it is eloquent.*— <r/0iAr. 
* liiroughout the book the poetic workmanship is &b«.*— ^«if««HSis. 

Jane Barlow. THE BATTLE OF THE FROGS AND MICE, 
translated by Jane Barlow, Author of * Irish IdyUs,* aad pictircd 
by F. D. Bedford. Small j^o, 6f. mi. 

Ibsen. BRAND. A Drama by Henrik Ibsek. Translated bjr 
William Wilson. CtvwnSv^. Second Editkm 31. M 

*The greatest world'poem of the nineteenth century aeal la "FaaiL* "Ewajj* 
will have an astonishing interest for Englishmen. It is la tka laaw tel wA 
*' Atramemnon,** with '* Lear,** with the literature ibat wt oaw laitiacUe a lyiig M i 
as high and hoiy,*^DMiljf CAr^mict*. 
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••A.O." VERSES TO ORDER. By«'A.G.» Cr.Zvf. is,(xL 

Hti, 

A snull Toltiaie of rerM Vr % wrhtr who»e ioitialt art wtU known to Oxford men. 
'A capital tpcdmen of licht acadtmic poetry. Tkutt venet art Yery bright and 
engaginf , easy and Mffidcntly witty. —«S/. /mmt^t Cmaettt, 

Bosken. VERSES BY THE WAV. By J. D. Hosken. 

Cr§wn Zvo, ^, 

hdo. CRICKET SONGS. By Norman Gale, Crewn Zvo. 

Linnu 2/. 6^. 

Also a limited edition on hand -made paper. Dtmy 8tw. lox. &/. 
net, 

* At healthy as they are xpirited, and ought to hare a great toceess.*— TYm^'. 

* Simple, manly, and humorons. Everyrricketer should buy the book.'— >ffVx/iwiiw/#r 

Gmsttli, ' Cricket has never known such a singer.*— Cr«e^r/. 

Aagbridge. BALLADS OF THE BRAVE : Poems of Chivalry, 
Enterprise, Courage, and Constancy, from the Earliest Times to the 
Present Day. Edited, with Notes, by Rey. F. Langbriixse. 
CriWM 8t«. Buckram p. 6d, School Edition, 3/. 6ti, 

* A very hanpy conception happily carried out These '* Ballads of the Brave" ara 

intended to suit the real tastes of boys, and will suit the taste of the great maiority. 
-J/(r/«l#». 'ThebookbAillofspIeadidthings.'-^9rA^ 

English Classics 

Edited by W. E. Hknlby. 

Messrs. Metbuen are publishing, under this title, a series of the masterpieces of the 
English tongue, which, whHe well within the reach of the avera{;e buyer, shall be 
at once an ornament to the shslf of him that owns, and a delight to the eye of 
him that reads. 

The series, of which Mr. William Ernest Henley is the general editor, will confine 
itself to no single period or department of literature. PoetrVf fiction, drama, 
biography, autobiography, letters, essays— in aU these CeMs m the material of 
many goodly volumes. 

The books, which are designed and printed by Messrs. Constable, are issued in two 
editions«-<<) A small edition, on the finest Japanese Telhwi, demy Ivo, an. a 
▼olume net ; (s) the popular edition on laid paper, crown Ivo, buckram, y, 6d, a 
volume. 

THE LIFE AND OPINIONS OF TRISTRAM SHANDY. 
By Lawrkncb Sterns. With an Introduction by Charlbs 
WiiiBLEY, and a Portrait, a o#/r. yr. 
6o copies on Japanese paper. 41/. mi, 

' Very dainty volumes are these ; the paper, type and tight green binding are all 
very apeeable to the eye. "Simplex munditiis" is the ohrase that might b« 
applied to them. So far as we know, Sterne's fttmona work has never ai^ieared ia 
a guise more attractive to the connoisseur than this.*— C^Wf. 

■The book is exceUenily printed by Messrs. Consubia on good paper, and being 
divided bto two volumes, is light and handy wtthtot Ucktog the dignity of a 
classic'— iV4UKA#«l#r Gu^rdUm. 
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'This new cditioo of « great classic night makt an boooufabU ayp»aranct ui avf 
library in the world. Printed by Constable oo Md ^per, boond in most aitistte 
and resiTuMoolctnc fig-Rreen buclcram, with a frontispiece portrait and aa iatrodoc* 
tion by Mr. Charles Whibley, the book micbt wtUf bo tSMod at tkrao tfaMt its 
present pilce.'— />iiA IndtPindtnU 

'Cheap and comely; a vary afreeabla cditioo.'— J'«/ifr^/ Mnttw, 

* A real acquisition to the library.*— A'rMlv'iUMi ^mL 

THE COMEDIES OF WILLIAM CONGREVE. With 

an Introduction by G. S. Stkebt^ and a Portrait 2V$lu 7x« 

25 copici on Japanese paper. 42/. m/, 

'The comedies are reprinted in a good text and 00 a pago delifbtAil to look i^on. 
The pieces are rich readins**-- >£c#ilriwa«. 

'So long as Itteralnre thrives, Congreva most bo read with growing test, in virtoc of 

Jualities which were always rare, and which were never rarer than at this nomcat. 
i\\ that is best and most representati\'c of Congreve's geniiis is indttdcd fai this 
latest edition, wherein for the first time the chaotic punctuation of its forervnaers 
is reduced to order ^a necessary, thankless task on which Mr. Strtct has auuii* 



festly spent much pains. Of his introduction it remains to say that It b aa ex* 
cellcnt appreciation, notable for catholicity, discretion, and inotso t na ndaiimUo 
piece of work.*— /*«// MmU GmutU, 

'Two volumes of marvellotts cheapness.'- DaMte Hnmid, 

THE ADVENTURES OF HAJJI BABA OF ISPAHAN. 
By Jambs Moribr. With an Introduction by E. G. Brownb, M. A. 

and a Portrait, a o#/r. yj. 

25 copies on Japanese paper. 2U. mi* 



History 



Flinders Petrie. A HISTORY OF EGYPT, from trx 
Earliest Timbs to the IIyksos. By W. M. Flinders Pstrii, 
D. C L.» Professor of Egyptology at University College FuUj liius^ 
trattd, Sec9nd Edition, Crown Stw. 6/. 
'An important contribniioa to scientific stndy.'— «if<»/iiw«M.' 
'A history written in the spirit of scientific precision so worthily represented by Dr. 
Petrie and his school cannot but promote sound and accurate st«dy« and tnpplya 
vacant place in the English literature of Egyptology/— TImmm; 

Flinders Petrie. EGYPTIAN TALES Edited by W. M. 

Flinders Petrib. Illustrated by Tristram Ellis. Cromm Si«» 

In two volumes. 31. 6i/. each. 

'A valuable addition to the literature of comparative folklore. The dravrfass tri 

really illustrations in the literal sense of the word.'— (^«jtf. 
' It has n scientific value to the student of history and archaology.*— Jlw/iawa 
* Invaluable as n picture of life la Palestine and Egypt'— JD«£> iftpft. 
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Olark. THE COLLEGES OF OXFORD : Their Histo^ and 

their Traditions. By Membert of the University. Edited if A. 
Clakk, M. a., Fellow and Tutor of Lincoln Colkee. t»#. lis, 6ii, 

* A deliehtftil book, learned mnd liveljr.'— ^^cilrMrf. 

* A %rork which will certainly be appealed to for mM^j yean •• the tUUMlard book OB 

the Colleges of Oxford.'— ^4 tkttuntm. 

Perrens. THE HISTORY OF FLORENCE FROM THE 
TIME OF THE MEDICIS TO THE FALL OF THE 
REPUBLIC By F. T. Perrens. Translated by Hannah 
Lynch. In Thra Vgluma, Vol, /. Zvo, its, 6d, 

' This b a standard book by an honest and intelligent historiaa, who has deserved 
well of all who are interested in Italian history. '•—JI/attcA/i/^rCFtMnAVra, 

George. BATTLES OF ENGLISH HISTORY. By H. B. 
Gkorgb, M.A., Fellow of New College, Oxford* H^iiA numtnus 
Plans, Second Edilicn% Crown %vo, dr. 

Ilr.' George has undertaken a very OMfttl task— that of making nilitanr affatn la* 
telligible and instructive to non*niilitary readers— and has executed it with latad- 
able intelligence and industry, and with a large measure of success.'— 7*f«H«f. 
*This book Is almost a revelation ; and we heartily congratulate the author on his 
work and oo the prospect of the reward he has well desonrtd for so much eon* 
scieotions and sustained labour.*— />«i/> ChrtnkU, 

Browning. GUELPHSAND GHIBELLINES: A Short History 
of Medixval Italy, A.D. 1250-1409. By OscAR BrowninO| Fellow 
and Tutor of King's College, Cambridge. Second Ediiiotu Crown 
Svo, 5/. 

* A very able book. '^H^ettmiMSter Gmuiti. 

' A vivid picture of mediaeval IxaXf'-^tatuUird. 

Browning. THE AGE OF THE CONDOTTIERI : A Short 

Story of Italy from 1409 to 153a By OsCAR BROWifiNO, M.A., 

Fellow of King's College, Cambridge. Crown 8vff. 51. 

This book is a continuation of Mr. Browning's * Guelphs and GhibeUines,' and the 

two works form a complete account of Italian history from 1*50 to tS30. 
*Mr. Drowning is to be concratulated on the production of a work of immense 
labour and learning. —fKri/fMiiM/rr{ras#//f. 

0*Orady. THE STORY OF IRELAND. By Standish 
O'Grady, Author of ' Finn and his Companions.* Cr» %vo. ts» 6d, 

* Novel and very fascinating history. Wonderfully allutini^'— C«r/l Exmrniner, 
'Most delightful, most stimutatinj^. Its racy humour, its original {magiiiingl, 

make it one of the Treshest, brceiiest ytoX^mtu**^ Methodist Timet, 

* A survey at once graphic, acute, and quaintly written.'— 7Yim#«. . 

lialden. ENGLISH RECORDS. A Companion to the 
History of England. ByH. E. Maldbn, M.A. Crown $tfO. p»6d. 

A book which concentrates Information tipoa dates, genealogy. oMals, eeiistHil> 
tiooal documents, etc, which Is usoally found scattered la dinerent velmMt. 
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Biography 



OoUingwoocL THE LIFE OF JOHN RUSKIN. By W. G. 

COLLINGWOOD, M.A., Editor of Mr. Raskin's Pocmt. With 

Dumerous Portraits, and 13 Drawings b/ Mr. Ruskin. a v^. Sow. 

32X. Second Edition, 
' No mort macnificent volumes have beca pablUhod for • loag Ums. • • .'— TVIrma 
' It h long since we bare bad a biography with sacb deligbu of mbitanca and 9t 

form. Such a book it a pleasure for the daji and a joy for trtr.*— /WAGf 

CArvnicie. 

* A noble monument of a noble subject. One of the oiost beanUful bQolcs aboat oaa 

of the noblest lives of our century.*— {t/miIVW fftrmU, 

WaldsteiiL JOHN RUSKIN : a Study. By Charles Wald- 
STBiN, M. A., Fellow of King's College, Cambridge. With a Photo- 
gravure Portrait after Professor IIbrkombr. J^st Ssw. 51. 
Also 25 copies on Japanese paper. Dimy 8o9. 21/. nei. 

'A tboushtful, impartial, well-written criticism of Ruskin's teachbg, Inteiidcd to 
separate what the author regards as valuable and permanent froia waat b traaihat 
and erroneous in the great master's writing.'~ilii/((r CJuvmicU, 

Tranfmanw CHARLES KINGSLEY. By M. KaUPUANKi 
M.A. Crdum 8tv. Buckram. 51. 
A biography of Kingsley, especially dealing with his achievements In tidal refona. 

* The author has certainly gone about bis work witbcoaicieQtlotttactt and iadastfy^'** 

SkeffieUDmih Ttltgrapk, 

Eohbina. THE EARLY LIFE OF WILLIAM EWART 
GLADSTONE. By A. F. ROBBins. WUk P^raiis. Crmm 

oV0» Of. 

'Considerable bbour and much skill of presenution bavt not been aawoitkily 
expended on this interesting work.'— r/iwri. 

' Not only one of the most meritorious, but one of the most interesUag. bk^rapUcsl 
works that have appeared on the subject of the ex*Premler. • • • It fumluMt a 
picture from many points original and striking ; It makes additions of vabM to tbe 
evidence on which we are entitled to estimate a great puMie cbaractcr ; and it 
gii<es the reader's judgment exactly that degree of guidance which is the faadioa 
of a calm, restrained, and judicious historian.'— ifiViMifyAtfiii Ik^ PhL 

dark BusselL THE LIFE OF ADMIRAL LORD COL- 
LINGWOOD. By W. Clark Russell, Author of *Thc Wtwk 
of the Grosvcnor.' With Illustrations by F. BnAKOWYll. Smmi 
Edition, Crown Zvo, ts, 

* A really good ho(Ai,*'-~SAturday Rnnew. 

* A most excellent and wholesome book, which we tbopld Itka to itt io iIm biadiol 

every boy In the country.'— «?/. /mmt^t Gmutit, 
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Soutliey. ENGLISH SEAMEN (Howard, ClifTord, Hawkins, 
Drake, CaYcndish). By Robbrt SoUTHtY. Edited, with att 
Introduction, by David Hannat. Ovwnhw, 6i, 

This U a reprint or some ezcenent blofnraphlet of Elizabelban teamen, wrhlen by 
Southey and never repnblished. They are {W'aaicaUy unknown, and ibty dt« 
serve, and will probably obtain, a wide popularity. 

General Literature 

Oladstone. THE SPEECHES AND PUBLIC ADDRESSES 
OF THE RT. HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. With Notei 
and Introductions. Edited by A. W. HurrON, M.A. (Librarian of 
the Gladstone Library), and H. J. COHBN, M.A. With Portraiti* 
8tv. Volt, IX, and X, its, 6d. eaeA, 

Henley and Whibley. A BOOK OF ENGLISH PROSE. 
Collected by W. E. HsNtBY and Charles Wiiibley. (7r. ivi, 6s» 
Also 40 copies on Dutch paper, ai/. nci. 
Also 15 copies on Japanese paper. 42s, fut, 
' A onique volume of extracts— an art gallery of early prost** -^Sinninfkam PmL 

* An admirable companion to Mr. Henley's *VLyra Heroiea.***— x$k/i»»^^ Re9hm. 

* Quite delightful The choice made hat been excellent, and the volume has been 

most admirably printed by Messrs. Constable. . A greater treat for those not well 
acquainted with pre* Restoration prose could not be Imaginad.'— XTMrwinfiM. 



WeUa. OXFORD AND OXFORD LIFE. By Members of 
the University. Edited by J. Wblu, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
Wadham College. Crown 8w. 3/. 6«/. 

This work contains an account of life at Oxford—intellectual, social, and religions-* 
a careful estimate of necessary expenses, a review of recent changes, a statement 
of the present position of the University, and chapters on Women's Education, 
aids to study, and University Extension. 

' We conin-atuUte Mr. Wells on the production of a readable and Intelligent account 
of Oxford as it Is at the present time, written by persons who are possessed of • 
close acquaintance with the system and life of the Univtrsity.'— X/AfMiMMt. 

Ouida. VIEWS AND OPINIONS, hy Ovmk. Crown %vo. ts. 

* Her views are always well marked and forcibly expressed, so that even when you 
most strongly diflfer front the writer you can always recog nbe and acknowkagt 
her ability 7-CA^. 

■ Ouida Is outspokeoi and the reader of this book will net have a dull momtiit The 
book is full of variety, and sparklu with entertaining matter.'— J>««lrn 

Bowden. THE EXAMPLE OF BUDDHA: Being Quota- 
tions from Buddhist Literature for each Day in tht Year. Compiled 
by E. M. BowDBN. With Preface by Sir Edwin Arnold. TAM 
EdUion, \^mo, 2s, M. 
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BiuAilL PROFIT SHARING AND THE LABOUR QUES- 
TION. By T. W. BUSHILL, a Profit Shuring Employer. With an 
Introduction by Sbdlet Taylor, Author of ' Profit Sharing between 
Capital and Latx>ur.' Crmvn 8v0. ts, id. 

Maiden. THE ENGLISH CITIZEN: His Rights and 

DoTi£S. By H. E. Maldbn, M.A. Crcwn 8m. i/. M 

. A nmplc ftccoaal of the privileges and duties ol the Eaglish dtiteii. 

John BeeTer. PRACTICAL FLY-FISHING, Founded on 
. Nature, by John Bbbvbr, late of the Thwaite House, Conifton. A 
New Edition, with a Memoir of the Author by W. G. COLLINOWOQD, 
M.A Crvwrn 8tw. 31. 6^. 
A little book 00 HywPishing by an old friend of Mr. Raskin. 

Science 

rtOQdenriieh. DAIRY BACTERIOLOGY. A Short Manual 
for the Uie of Students in Dairy Schools, Cheesemakers, and 
Farmers. By Dr. Ed. von Frbudbnrbicil Translated from the 
Gcfman by J. R. Ainsworth Davis, B.A. (Camb.), F.CP., Pro- 
fessor of Biology and Geology at University College^ Aberystwyth. 
Crown Svtf . %s, 6^, 

Ohalmen Mitc^elL OUTLINES OF BIOLOGY. By P; 

Chalmrrs Mitciirll, M.A., F.Z.S. Fu//y JliusiraOd. Crwm 

Sva, 6s, 
A text-book designed to cover the new Schedule issoed by tbo Royal CoUtgt of 
Pbysicinns and Suif eons. 

lEasSM. A MONOGRAPH QF THE MYXOGASTRES. By 

GboroB Maueb. With 12 Coloured Plates. RpyalZxf. i8r; mf. 
*A work much in ndvauiee of nny book in the language -treating flf this gronpof 
orgfiqisina. It is lndis|)ensable to every student of the Myxogautrts. The 
eolooftd pUtes deserve high praise for their accuracy and eaeofttioa/— iKif«fV. 



Theology 



Srirar. SERMONS ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH 
THE OLD TESTAMENT. By S. R. Driver, D.D., Caaott of 
Christ Chttiebi Regtut Professor of Hebrew in the Unhrtnity of 
Otford^ Crown 8tv. (/. 

A wekooM eonpanion tothe author's fkmous * Introduction.' Ho turn eaa itad tlNH 
diie»arse» without (beling that Or. Driver u fully alive to the ' 
lilt Old Testnflienl.'—C7win/Mi«. 
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OhtTno. FOUNDERS OF OLD TESTAMENT CRITICISM : 

Biographical, DesciiptiTC, and Critical Studies. By T. K. Chiynb, 

D.D., Oriel Professor of the Interpretation of Holj Scriptitft al 

Oxford. Largi crvnn %v$. 71. &/. 

This imporUBt book is • historical sicetcb of O. T. Criticism b Iht (brm of ^mplil* 
cal studies from the days of Eichhorn to tboM of Drivor aad Robtrtaoa Samh. 
It it tbo only book of its kind in English. 

' A vtry leaned and iastnictive work.'— Timti. 

frior. CAMBRIDGE SERMONS. Edited by H. C PRIOR, 
M.A.I Fellow and Tutor of Pembroke College. Cmm 8x«. 6/. 

A volume of sermons preached before the University of Cambridce by vtrioas 
preachws, including the Archbishop of Cantcrbory and Bishop Westcott M 

' A representative collection. Bishop Westcott's Is a aoble sermon. '--^yiM^nsa. 
' Full of tbooghtfulncst and dignity. ->i?«Ctfri£ 

BoechiniT* SERMONS TO SCHOOLBOYS. By H. C. 
Bkbchino» M.A., Rector of Yattendon, Berks. With a Preface by 
Canon Scorr Holland. Crown %vjo, is, M, 

Seven sermons preached before the boys of Bradfield Collcgo. 

Xsayard. RELIGION IN BOYHOOD. Notes on the Reli- 
gious Training of Boys. With a Preface by J. R. Illingwortu. 
By E. B. Laya&d, M.A. iSma. u. 



SDet^otfonal ]&oo&0« 

pyifA Fuli'pagi lUustralions, 

THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. By THOMAS A Kempis. 
With an Introduction by Archdbacon Farrar. Illustrated by 
C. M. Gerb, and printed in black and red. Fcap, 8tv. 3/. 6d, 

' We most draw attention to the antique stvic, <iuatntness, and typogranhical excel* 
lence of the work, its red-letter "initials and black letter type, and old*fashioned 
paragraphic arrangement of pages. The antique paper, uncut edges, and illostra* 
tions are in accord with the other features- of this unique little worlc.*— AVivf«f»»f. 

'Amongst all the Innumerable English editions of the " Imitation,** there can have 
been few which were prettier than thisono, printed in strong and handsome type 
by Mes<irs. Constable, with all the glory of f«d initials, and too eoafort of bockram 
binding.*-i<7/ai/#w iitratd, 

THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. By John Keblb. With an Introf 
ductioo and Notes by W. Lock, M.A., Sub* Warden of Keble 
College, Author of 'The Lift of Joha Keble.' Illustrated by R« 
Annino Bblu Fiaf, Zvp. Sa ' [(ktohtr. 
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Leaden of Religion 

Cdiud bf H. C B&ECHIKQ, If. A. H^iik JPMrmiiu nwmi* 9m. 

A series of short biofftphlct of tlic most pfomineat ieadcft §/% 
of religious fife vad thoogirt of otl ages and co«ntries. O I (^ 

The follo«rtB|^ ore ready— Of 

CARDINAL NEWMAN. By R. H. HUTTON. 
JOHN WESLEY. Dy J. H. Qverton/M.A. 
BISHOP WILBERFORCE. By G. W. Dakiel, M.A. 
CARDINAL MANNING. By A. W. Hutton, M.A. 
CHARLES SIMEON. By H. C. G. Moule, M.A. 
JOHN KEBLE. By Walter Lock, M.A. 
THOMAS CHALMERS. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
LANCELOT ANDREWES. By R. L. Ottlsy, M.A. 
AUGUSTINE OF CANTERBURY. By F. L. CUTTSi D.D. 
WILLIAM LAUD. By W. H. HUTTON, M.A. 

Other fohimes will be tanounced ia due course. 



Works by S. Baring Gould 

OLD COUNTRY LIFE. With Sixty-seven Illustrations by 
>V. Parkimson, F. D. BtDrosD, and F. Masby. £4Um Cmm 
8m, fhik iuptr eximt hp 9dgi giU% lor. 6^ Fifth mSt. CkuLpir 
EdittQH. 6s» 



* ** Otd CovnliT Ufe,** m hcalihy whotetomt reading, M\ of brteiy Kfe sad 

mcttt, Ml of quaint stories vicerotttly told, will not be excelled vf any b«olc to b« 
pttUobed tlu^ghout the year. Sonnd, kearty, and English to the core.*— IfWiUl 

HISTORIC ODDITIES AND STRANGE EVENTS. Tkird 
Efiiii§n. Crgwn 8tw. 6#. 

* A collectioo of exciting aad enttttaisiag chapters. Tha whole folesie It ddighlfol 

readily.'— riMM. 

FR£AK$ OF FANATICISM. Third EtUHon. Crown ^tf^, 6s. 

* Mr. Baring Goold hat a keen eye for colour and effect, and the tuljeeta he hat 

chosen ^ive ample scope to his descriptive and analytic facnitita. A perftctly 
fatdnattng bock.*-^Se9tlisk LtmdtP^ 

A GARLAND OF COUNTRY SONG: Enfflisli Folk Smifi 
with their tredttionat melodies. Collected and amjigcd by St 
Baring Gqulo aod H. Flsbtwood Shspparo. Dimy ^. U^ 
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SONGS OF THE WEST: Traditional Ballads and Songs of 
the West of England, with their Traditional Melodies. Collected 
by S. IUring Gould, M.A., and H. Fleetwood Shepparp, 
M.A. Arranged for Voice and Piano. In 4 Parts (containins ^5 
Songs each), Parts /., //., ///., 3/. iOih, Pari JV.^ 51, In 9n$ 
yioL, Frencif morouc^ !$/. 
* A rich coUectioB of humour, pathos, grace, and poetic Uncf,*>^aimrday XipttvK 

A BOOK OF FAIRY TALES retold by S. Baring Gould. 

With numerous illustrations and initial letters by Artszur J. Gaskin* 
Crown %v9. Buckram, 6s, 

*Mr. Baring Gculd h^s done a rood deed, and is deserving of cratitude. in re>writing 
in honest, simple style the old stories that delighted the childhood 01 "our fathen 
and grandfathers.** We do npt think he has omitted any of our favourite itories, 
the stories that are commonly regarded as mesely '* old fashioned.** As to the form 
of the book, and the printing, which is by Meurt. Constable, it were difficult to 
commend ovtrmuch,*— Saturday Revifw, 

YORKSHIRE ODDITIES AND STRANGE EVENTS 
Fourth Edition, Crown Zvo. 6s, 

STRANGE SURVIVALS AND SUPERSTITIONS. With 
Illustrations. By S. Carino Gould. Croim 8tv. Second Edition, 
6s. 

We have read ^f r. Baring Gould's book from beginning to end. . It Is full of quaint 
and various information, and there it not a dull page in h.'-^/itafit attd Queriit, 

THE TRAGEDY OF THE CAESARS: The 

Emperors of the Julian and Qaudian Lines. With numerous Illus* 
trations from Busts, Gems, Cameos, etc. By S. Baring GoulDi 
Author of ' Mehalah,' ttc. TAird Edition, Royal Zvo, 15/. 

* A most splendid and fascinating book on a subject of undying Interest* The great 
feature of the book is the use the author has made of the exi5iting portraits of the 
Caesars, and the admirable critical subtlety he has exhibited in dealing with this 
line of research. It is brilliantly written, and the Ulustratlont are supplied on a 
scale of profuse magnificence.'— /?/i/7j' Ckr^nUlt, 

'Tbe volumes will in no sense disappoint the general reader. Indeed, in their w:ay, 
there is nothing in any sense so good in English. . • . Mr. Baring Gould has 
presented his narrative in such away as not to make one dull pagc'—X/A/iunrM. 

THE DESERTS OF SOUTHERN FRANCE. By S. BARING 
Gould. With numerous Illustrations by F. D. BedforDi S. 

IIUTTON, etc tvols, DemyZvo, 32/. 

This book is the first Mrious attempt to describe the great barren tableland that 
extends to. tbe south of Limousin In the Department of Aveyron, Lot, etc, a 
country of dolomite clifTsi and canons, and subterranean rivers. The region it 
full of prehistoric and historic interest, relics of cave*dwellers, of Bedisval 
robbers, and of (he English domination and the Hundred Years' War. 

'His two richly-illustrated volumes are full of matter of interest to the geologUt, 
the archxologist, and the student of history and tMXMVtu^-^cotiman. 

' It deals wiib its subject in a Banner which rarely fails to arrest attention.'-- r/Mfr. 
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Fiction 

• IX iMILLIN.O NOVKLt 

Mario OoroUL BARABOAS : A DREAM OF THE WORLD'S 
TRAGEDY. Df MAft|i CoaiiXi« Avlhor of ^ A Ronanct of Two 
AVorldf,' • VcndetU,' etc Smuimmlh EMtimh Crmnhf$. %t. 

* TIm itn^ f tf t rta ct of ibt tvMlMtal wi UM'imagliiaiiYt KcMCf of tht wrkinR 

havt reeoadkd u to ih« dving of cbo conotptioni Md iht eoqWcttoo b foccod oa 
lit tlwl oveo to exftllcd • Mbjed caopei bt hm^o t09 bmiliar to us, providtd It b« 
presonled in fb% trot ipirit of Cbrittlon faith. Tko Mipllficacioni of tht Scripiaio 
narrativt art oAeii concthrod wUh Wfh poalic insigh^ aiid thb "Dftaa of iho 
WorUl'a Traccdy * is, despilo looio mfliog into o f nrf t iw, o loAy and aot iiiadc- 

Saata'paraphtaM of ^« Mpitaio tUmax of Iho taipicfd Mnalivt.'«»XHil/i« 

Anthony Hopt. THE GOD IN THE CAR* By AMTIIONY 

HOPI, AuthorofAChangtof Air/etc. Sixik EdiihH. Crwmm 

Stv. 6x. 

' Rustoa ia drawn arlth «Jttraerdinorr skill, aad Mosgli DennJiOA arith many laUtt 
strokes, llie ifitnor charactcyrs an daar cot la short tht book ia a briUiaiM ono. 
'*Tbt. God ia tha Car** b ontoflbtfnoal ramarkabit works is a raiTthat haa 
given OS tht handiwork of ntailf aH oor best linog aovdists*'— «SAm4Mm^ 

* A very remarkablt book, dcMnrbc of critical analysb Ipopossibio wilUa oar li«b I 

brilliant, hot not aoperficial ; wdl Considcrad. bof aot elaborated t OOMCivcica 
with Iht proverbial ait that coneealk bat >'et anovt Ittolf l»bo o^Jopadlir laadan 
to whom fine Uitrary method b a acen pleasmo ; tv^ vithottt eynlafam, tvbcio 
without afftctatloa, hi m oip us trithoat suain, witty wftthoot aMCflb iMivitably 
sad, with an vnowtoia slaiplWljr.'*' Tki lyifHit, 

Anthony Hopo. A CHANGE OF AIR. By AimtoiiY HOPE, 
Author of ' The Prlsioiier of ZciuU/ tte. Suimd EdiiUm^ Cmm 

Svd, 6s, 



*A gracerul, Tivadous eomcdir, trot to hooMB oaiaMk Tht chanttatt at a locad. 

with a masterly hand. '^TiOMi. 

Anthony Hopo. A MAN OF MARK. By Anthony Hope, 

Author of «The Priioner of Zcndtt' 'The CM i» tlie Car.' cto. 
Se€pndEdiii$n, OwMSaii. hs, 

* A bright, oottrtaining, amisaally able back, qaka arardly af iU hrfiUaot aatlwr.*«» 

Queen. 

* or all Mr. Hope's books, *' A Mas of Mark ** b tha aot vWchbaH oaapartt with 

** The Prisoner of lenda.** Tht two romances aia a— blab ably Iht wark of tha 
same writer, and he possessts a style of aarratlvo pacatbriy ladaalhra^ piqaaal, 
compreheosivt, aiid'-^b owa.*— Aaffmo/ Okanur, 

Oonan Doyle. ROUND THE RED LAMP. By A. Conan 
DOYLB, Author of 'The White Company,* *The AdftaUico of 
Sherlock Hohnet,' etc. F§urtk EiUUn. Crmmtw. €r. 

*Tht book b, iadeed. composed of leofts fromlttt, and b fhr aad away iIm beat vlaw 
that has been Toochsafcd at bthfaid tht aetata af tha tjo a saltil i aa» ^ Ilia 
saparim to '* Tht Diary of a Ula Physiclaa.'' *'-^tUmtirmiti Imdm iffmi. 
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' Dr. Doyle wields « cunning pen, as all the world now knows. His deft touch is 
seen to perfection in these short sketches— these '* Oscts and fancies of medical 
life," as he calls them. Every page reveals the literary artist, the keen observer, 
the trained delineator of human nature, -its weal and XXMrn^t'-^Freeman'tJoumnl, 

* These tales are skilful, attractivei and eminently suited to give relief to th« mind 

of a reader In quest oC distraction.*— >^ tAtmtuM, 

Stanley Weyman. UNDER THE RED ROBE. By Stanley 
Weym AN, Author of * A Gentleman of France.' With Twelve Illus- 
trations by R. Caton WoodviUe. Seunth Edition* Crown %vo, 6f. 

A cheaper edition of a book which won instant popularit]^. Ko^ unfavourable review 
occurred, and most critics spoke in terms of enthusiastic admiration. The ' West- 
minster Gazette ' called it ' m hook o/ which tvr hnvt rtad tvery word /or tki sheer 
^Itasur.e of readings and which fvr /«/ down wUk » ^nnf that we tannot forget 
it all dtuf start again.* The ' Daily Chronicle ' said that * every one who reads 
hocks at all must read this thrilling romance%/rom the first f age of which to the 
last the hreathlets reader it haled along.* It also called the book * an inspiration 
of manliness and courage* The ' Globe *' called it ' • eUlighf/ul tale ^ chivalry ' 
and adventure, vivid and dramatic, with m wholesome modesty and reverence 
/or the highest: 

Emily Lawless. MAELCHO : a Sixteenth Century Romance. 
By the Hon. Emily Lawless, Author of 'Grania/ *Hurrish/ etc. 
Second EdUion. Crown %vo, 6s, 

* A striking and delightful book. A task something akin to Scott's may lie before 

Miss Lawless. If she carries forward this series of historical pictures with the 
same brilliancy and truth she has already shown, and with the increasing self- 
control one may expect from the genuine artist, she may do more for bercountry 
than many a politician. Throughout this fascinating book, Miss Lawless has 
produced something which is not strictly histqry and is not strictly fiction, but 
nevertheless pos&esses both Imaginative value and historical Insight in a high 
degree.'— TVw/j. 

* A really great \>ock.*—S/ectator, 

*i'here is no keener pleasure in life than the recognition of genius. Good work Is 
commoner than it used to be, but the best is as rare as ever. All the more 
gladly, therefore, do we welcome in " Maelcho" a piece of work of the first order, 
which we do not hesitate to describe as one of the most remarkable literary 
a-rhieveinents of this generation. Miss Lawless is possessed of the very esseiica 
of historical gtn\\x%.*-~Afanchester Guardian, 

E. P. Benson. DODO : A DETAIL OF THE DAY. By E. F. 

Benson. Crown Svo, Sixteenth Edition. 6s, 

A story of society which attracted by its brillianct universal attention. The best 
critics were cordial in their nraise. The * Guardian * spoke of ' Dodo'as 'irfi- 
usually ctrt'er and interestin* \ the 'Spectator' called it *« delight/ully witty 
sketch o/ society ; * the ' Speaker ' said the dialogue was ' « perpetual /east of 
epigram and paradox * ; the ' Athenaeum ' spoke of the author as ' a writer 
of quite exceptional abilHy* \ the 'Academy' praised his * eimaeing eUvemesei* 
the 'World' said the book was * hrilliantly written* I and half-a-doten papen 
declared there was ' tut m dull page in the hook.* 

£. F Benson. THE RUBICON. By E. F. Benson, Author of 

' Dodo.' Fourth Edition, Crown StfOt 6s, 

Of Mr. Benson's second novel the 'Birmingham Post* tayi It la 'well written, 
itimulatihgt unconventionalt and, in a word, ekaraeteristic'l the 'National 
Observer congratulates Mr. Benson upon '«« exet4tionmI euhievement% and 
calls the 'book ' a notalle advance on hit previous wotk, ' 
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IC. M. Dowle. GALLIA. By MiNiB MumsL Dowis, Author 
of A Girl io the Carpathians.* S$t9nd EdUiom. Crtwm tv^ 6f. 

*Th« tiy\t it geaenllj «lmirablt.th« dIalopH not Mldom brifliut, tb« litHtloot 
•lurpnsing in their mhntM aaa oriphaltty, wbil« tlM nbcidiair m «tll m tb« 
prind|>al characien Jivt and Bovt, and tht tiefy itMlf U raadabb tnm Ulk-pact 
to colophon.'— Jla/KnAgr RtvUm, 

* A very nouUt book-; a vccy syApalhtllcallyi ai tfoMt dalightMfar vikiM hoo k .* 

MR. BARINQ QOULVR N0YEL8 

•To tay that a book Is by the aut)ior of '* Mehalah" It to imply that It eontaint a 
ttory cast on strong lines, containing dramatic possibilities virid and tympatlMtic 
d«»criptions of Nature, and' a wealth of ingenious imtkgay.'^tf/imAfr. 

'That whatever Mr. Baring Govld wrkes is well worth reading, b a coodotion that 
may be very generally accepted. Hit Tiewt of life are fresh and tdgorooa, hit 
language pointed and characteristic, the impideott of which he amket oat art 
striking and original, his charactert are iife«like, and thoogh tooKwhat excep- 
tional people, are drawn and coloured with artittie force. Add lo ihit that hit 
descriptiont of scenes and Kenery are painted with the k>iring eretaBd tkillod 
hands of a master of his ait, that he it alwart fresh and otver mil, aad vader 
such conditions it b no wonder that readers bOTe gained coftfideoco both bi hit 
power of amusing and tatisfybig themt MtA that year by fcar hk f Of m U uUf 
widens. *-*C#arr/ Citxmimr. 

Baring Gould. URITH : A Story of Dartmoor. By S. Baring 

Gould. TAird EdUUn. Cnum Stv. 6f. 

* The author b at his best.'— Ti$iuM, 

* He hat nearly reached the high wattr-mark of " MthoUh." ''^UsiiMmi OAtfnvr. 

Baring Gould. IK THE ROAR OF THE SEA: A Tmte of 
the Corntsb Coast. By S. Baring Gould. jytA SdiiUm 6t» 

Baring Gould. MRS. CURGENVEN OF CURGENVEN. 
By S. Barino Gould. FcmrtA Edition. 6/. 

A story of Devon life. The * Graphic ' speaks of it as ' m imw/ ^fw^^nms kmmomrmmd 
sut fat tied p0wtr* ; the ' Sussex Daily News ' says that ' tMs tmimf^iJki mmrrmHm 
ii t/Undid* ; i^pd the ' Speaker' OMntiont iu * bright immfhutihrn /travr.* 

Baring Gould. CHEAP JACK ZITA. By S. Barino GoULDi 

7'kird Edition, Crown 8tv^ 6/. 

A Romance of the Ely Fen Dbtrict la ilts, which the * Wcttaitnttar Oaictti* caUt 
* a ptwerfrl dr«mm ^ Mtan«m ^mstiom * ; and tht * Matkaol Ob t i w at - *m tiofj 
•worthy tko Author,* 

Baring Gould. THE QUEEN OF LOVE. By S. Barimo 

Gould. Third Edition. Crown %vo, tff; 

The ' GUtgow Herald ' says that ' thi utnery is mdmiroHi, mnd tho dnmmHo iiui* 
dintMmrt most striking,* The 'Westminster Gatetta' callt tht hook *otroisgt 
initrtsttMit mmd tttver,* * Pooch ' tayt that *jrom eotmot /»# it domm mrnUi fom 
hmfokmisktd it,* * The Svttex DaUy Newt ' tayt that h ' mm If homHify 
mtmdtd to mU who frt/or.ttemnly^ tntrgttie, mmd tmttnttimgJUtiom.* 
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Baring Gould. KITTY ALONE. By S. Baring Gould, 

Author of <Meha1ah/ 'Cheap Jack Zita/ etc. Fourth Edition, 
Crown Zvo, 6s, 
' A itrong and orlj^iaal ttory, teeming with graphic ducriution, stirring inctdf nti 
and, above all, with Tivid and enthralling human interest. — Dafty TtUfra/h, 

* Brisk, clever, keen, henlthy, humorous, and interesting.*— iVa/fi^xMi/ Oisirvtr, 

* Full of quaint and delightiul studies of character.'— i^rtr/tf/Afrrrwfj. 

Mrs. Oliphant. SIR ROBERTS FORTUNE. By Mrs. 
Oliphant. Crown Zvo, 6s, 
' Full of her own peculiar charm of style and simple, subtle cliaracter*painting comes 
hf r new gift, the delightful story before us. The scene mostly lies in the moors, 
and at the touch of the authoress a Scotch moor becomes a living thing, strong, 
tender, beautiful, and changeful. The book will take rank among the best of 
Mrs. Oliphaot's good stories.'— />// Mail GtuetU, 

W.E.Norris. MATTHEW AUSTIN. By W. E. Norris, Author 
of * Mademoiselle de Mersac,' etc Third Edition, Crown Svo, 6s, 

' "Matthew Austin " may safely be pronounced one of the most intellectually satis- 
factory and morally brachig novels of the current year.'— /><uV> TtUgrapk, 

' Mr. W. E. Norris is always happy in his delineation of everyday experiences, but 
rarely has he been brighter or breezier than in " Matthew Attstin." The pictures 
are in Mr. Norris's pleasantest vein, while running through the entire story is a 
felicity of style and wbolesomeness of tone which one b accustomed to find in th« 
novels of this favourite author.*— J'^^/fMdtM. 

W. E. Norris. HIS GRACE. By W. E. NORRiS, Author of 
' Mademoiselle de Mersac.' Third Edition, Crown Svo, 6s. 
'Mr. Norris has drawn a really fine character in the Duke of Hurstbournc, at once 
unconventional and very true to the conventionalities of life, weak and strong in 
a breath, capable of inane follies and heroic decisions, vet not so definitely por- 
trayed as to relieve a reader of the necessity of stnay on hit own behalr/— 
A tlumtum. 

W. E. Norris. THE DESPOTIC LADY AND OTHERS. 

By W. E. NORRis, Author of * Mademoiselle de Mersac' Crown 

%vo. 6s, 
'A delightfully humorous tale of a converted and rehabilitated rope-dancer.'— 

Glasgow Herald. 
' The ingenuity of the idea, the skill with which It Is worked out, and the sustained 

humour of its situations, make it aAer Its own manner a veritable little OMSter* 

piece.' — Wttiminsttr Gatttte, 
' A budget of good fiction of which no one will tire.'— «S'ctf/iMr«». 

* An extremely entertaining volume- the sprightliest of holiday eompaalons.*— 

Daily Telegrafh. 

Gilbert Parker. MRS. FALCHION. By Gilbert Parker, 

Author of ' Pierre and His People.' Second Edition. Crown Zvo* 6s, 
Mr. Parker's second book has received a warm welcome. The ' Athenseoa * called 
it ' a s fit' ndid study 9/ chara€ter* ; the * Pall Mall Gazette* spoke of the writing ai 
* hti lit fit Mind any thine that has teen dene by any writer 0/ our time *: the 
' St. James's ' called it ' a very strihing and admirable mffoer; ^^ *bt ' West* 
minster Gazette ' applied to it the epithet of ' dittinguishid,* 

Gilbert Parker. PIERRE AND HIS PEOPLE. By Gilbert 

Parkbr. Second Edition, Crown Zvo, 6x. 
* Stories happily conceived and finely executed. Thtrt b streagtb aad ftnlot b Mr. 
Parker's style.*— /)«f(r Telegrapk, 
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Gilbert Parker. THE TRANSLATION OF A SAVAGE. By 
Gilbert Parker, Author of 'rierreaod Hb Pcopk»' *Mn. 

Falchion/ etc. Crown Svi. 6/. 

'The plot is orif;iiuJ and one dtfTicuU to work out ; but Mr. Partccr hM doM it vath 
creat skill and delicacy. Tht rcvder who is net interested bl this original. Irciht 
and well-told tale must be a dull person indeed.'— '^«/// Ckrcnidi. 

'A strong and successful piece of workmanship. The portrait of Lali, strong digni- 
fied, and pure, is exceptionally -well drawn. •-J/«ffM#x//r Gwmrdimm, 

'A very j^retty and interestini; stoqri and Mr. Parker tells it with mttdi ikilL Tkt 
story IS one to be rcad.*<->yi. /amei*4 GmuUe. 

Gilbert Parker. THETRAILOF THE SWORD. By Gilbert 
Parker, Author of * Pierre and hii People/ etc. Third EditUn. 
Crown ^vo, 6s, 

'Everybody with a soul for ronunca will tboronghly aajoy *'Hia Tmil ef Che 

Sword." '—J/, /mmes't Gazette. 
' A rousing and dramatic tale. A book like thif| in which swords flash, great tnt^ 

Itrises are undertaken, and daring deeds done, in which aitn aixl women live and 
ove in the old straightforward passionate way, is a Joy incapretsibla to tha iii* 
viewer, brain*weary of the domestic traKedies and psycoological puailct of evcry^ 
day fiction ; and we cannot bttt believe that to the reader it will bring refrtabmcat 
as welcome and a* keen. V^x'/l' Chrvm'cle. 

Gilbert Parker. WHEN VALMOND CAME TO PONTI AO : 
The Story of a Lost Napoleon. Br Gilbert Parkbb. Second 

Edition, Crown 8t«. 6s, 

' Here we find romance— real, breathing, living romance, bat It runs flush with our 
own times, level with our own feelings. Not here can we complain of lack of 
ineviubleoess or homogeneity. The character of Valmood b drawn nnerriaglir; 
his career, brief as it is, b placed before os as convincingly as history ikselH Tha 
book must be read, we may say re>read, for any one thoconghly to apprecinta 
Mr. Parker's delicate touch and innate sympathy with humanity. *«-/*Mf itmU 
Gauite. 

Arthur Morrison. TALES OF MEAN STREETS. By ARTHUR 
Morrison. Third Edition, Crown Svo, 6s, 

* Told with consummate art and extraordinary detail. He tells a plain, navamislmd 

tale, and the very truth of it makes for beauty.' In the true humanity of tha booit 
lies its justification, the permanence of its interest, and its indobitabla triaaph.'— 
A then^um. 
'A great book. The author's method is amaxingly ellcctiva, and moduces a tbrfllhig 
sense of reality. 1'he writer lavs upon tu a master band*. Tha Iwok b tiaiply 
appalling and irresistible in its interest. It is humorous altos without ^wijtur 
it would not make the mark it is certain to make.*— ffV/i/. 

Julian Oorbett. A BUSINESS IN GREAT WATERS. By 
JOLiAN Corbbtt, Author of *For God and Gold/ 'KophetuA 
Xlllth./ etc Crown tivo, 6s, 

*Tliere is plenty of incident and movement in this romance, ft It intaresting ai a 
novel framed in an historical settingi and it b all tha mora worthy of attantioa 
from the lover of romance as being absolntely free froA tha morbid, iIm frivolaa^ 
and the ultra*texoaL*— ^/Ar«ur«fM. 

* A stirring tale of naval adventiire durtng taa Great Preach Vf ar. Tht book ll M 

of |4ct«ris<|tta and attractive characters. '->fAii^#v HtrmkU 
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Rolcrt Barr. IN THE MIDST OF ALARMS. By Robert 
liARR, Author of 'From Whose Bourne,' etc. Setond Edition, 
Croivn Svo. 6s, 

'A book which hiu abundantly satisfied ns by Its capital humoyu.^-^Daify CAnmie/t. 
'Mr. Darr has achieved a triumph whereof he bu eTery reason to be proud.*— /W/ 

Mali Gate tie. 




-—Sussex Daily News, 
*A delightful romance, with experiences strange and txcittng. The dialogua Is 
always bright and witty; the scenes are depicted briefly and effectively; and 
there is no incident from first to last that one would wish to havo omitted.*— 
ScoUmatt, 

Mrs. Pinsent. CHILDREN OF THIS WORLD. By Ellen 

F. Pinsent, Author of • Jenny's Case.* Crown Zvo, 6/. 

' There is much clever writing in this book. The story is told in a workmanlike 

manner, and the characters conduct themselves like average human beings.*— 

Dniiy Newt. 
' Full of interest, and, with a jarge measure of present excellence, gives ample pro> 

mise of splendid work.*— 'Birminf ham Gazette, 
' Mrs. Pinsent's new novel has plenty of vigour, variety, and good writing. Thert 

are certainty of purpose, strength of touch, and clearness of ruwn.'—'AthefuturH. 

Clark EusseU. MY DANISH SWEETHEART. By W. 
Clark Russell, Author of 'The Wreck of the GrosTenor/ etc. 
lilustraied. Third Edition, Crown Svo, 6s, 

Pryce. TIME AND THE WOMAN. By Richard Pryce, 
Author of * Miss Maxwell's AfTections/ ' The Quiet Mrs. Fleming/ 
etc. Second Edition, Crown Svo, 6s, 

* Mr. Pryce's work recalls the style of Ocuve Feuillet, by its clearness, conciseness, 
its literary reserve.'— ^/A///<rwM. 

Mrs. Watson. THIS MAN'S DOMINION. By the Author 
of • A High Little World.' Second Edition, Crown Svo, 6s. 

*ll is not a book to be read and forgotten on a railway journey, but it is rather a 
study of the perplexing problems of life, to which the reflecting mind will 
frequently return, even though the reader does not accept the solutions which the 
autnor suggests. In these days, when the output of merely amusing novels is so 
overpowering, this is no sli(;ht praise. There is an underlying depth in the story 
which reminds one, in a lesser degree, of the profundity of George Eliot, and 
" This Man's Dominion " is by no means a novel to be thrust aside a* exhausted at 
one perusal.'— ^K««/(r# Advertiser, 

Harriott Watson. DIOGENES OF LONDON and other 
Sketches. By II. B. Marriott V/atson, Author of *The Web 
of the Spider.' Crown Svo, Buckram, 6r. 

' By all those who delight in the uses of words, who rate the exercise of prose above 
the exercise of verse, who rejoice in all proofs of its delicacy and its strength} who 
believe that English prose is chief among the moulds of thought, by these 
Mr. Marriott Wauon'f book will be wc\cotntd,*^Naticmit Otservir, 
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Oilchrist THE STONE DRAGON. By Murray Gilchrist. 

Crown Sva. Buckram, 6x. 

'The author's faulu arc atooed for by eeruia potltivt and admirabia mcriu. Tha 
romances have not their coanterpart in aiodaim Utcratwa, aad 10 vaad tbta b A 
iintqua txperteoca.'^— iV'«/iMM/CMMrwr. 

THREE-ANO-aiXPENNY NOVELS 

Edna LyalL DERRICK VAUGHAN, NOVELIST. By 
Edna Lyaix, Author of ' Donovan/ etc Ftrtj^'Jirst TUmamS, 
Crown 8m. 3^. 6</. 

BAring QotQcL ARM I NELL: A Social Romance. By S. 
Baring Gould. New EJiiion, Crown 8m. y. M 

Baring Gould. MARGERY OF QUETHER. and other Stories. 
I3y S. Baring Gould. Crown %vo. ys, 6d, 

Baring Gould. JACQUETTA, and other Stories. ByS.BARlNO 
Gould. Crown Zvo. 31. 6d. 

Miss Benson. SUBJECT TO VANITY. By Margaret 
Benson. l^Hk numtrons Illustrations, Suond £ditiom Cromm 

Zvo, 31. 6</, 
' A charming little book about household pets by a dangbtw of tha Afchbishop of 

Canterbury.'— J/frtXvr. 
'A deliKhtrul collection of studies of animal natura. It is vjery seldom that art (ti 

anything so perfect in its kind. . . . The jliustrations arc clever, aad iha wnolo 

book a singularly delightful ont,*^-GuardMm. 
'Humorous and sentimental' by turns, Miss Ueason always asanages to intcrast M 



^. , s will appreciate her book, MM only for 

sake, but quite as much fur its own.'— Timet, 
'AH lovers of animals should read Miss Benson's book. For sympatkatic uadtr- 
standing, humorous criticism, and appreciative obsenratioo tha cartaialy has aot 
her tqutiV'^JUmmeAetter Guardian, 

Gray. ELSA. A Novel. By E. McQueen GRAY. Cr&wmZvo, 

3J. 6d, 
*A charming doycL Tht characters ar« not onlypowtiful ikttthti,but Biiatilaly 
and carefully finished portraits. 'i—^tMsn/Mis. 

J. H. Fcarce. JACO TRELOAR. By J. H. Pearce, Author of 
'Esther Pentrcath.' New Edition, Crown Svo, xs,6d. 
The ' Specuitor ' speaks of Mr. Pearce as ' m writer •/ txce^ti^nal ^ower*\ tha 'Dally 
Telegraph' calls Uie book */owtr/ul and picturesque^ \ tha * OirMittghaaa Post* 
assaru that it is *« novel if high quality,* 

X. L. AUT DIABOLUS AUT NIHIL, and Other Stories. 

By X. L. Crown Zvo, %s, Od, 
' Distinctly original and in the highest degree imafiaativa. Tha oooceptkm Is alasost 

as loftT as Milton's.'— .S>|r(/a/tfr. 
'Original to a degree of originality that nay be called primitive— a kind tf patilow 

ate directness that absolutely absorbs 9M,* '•Saturday Ketriew, 
' Of powerful interest. There is something startlingly original ia tha trtatMtnt of llie 

tbemas. The terrible realism loaves bo doubt of tha author*! power .'— ^ y^anm m m 
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O'Qrady. THE COMING OF CUCULAIN. A Romance of 

the Heroic Ag:e of Ireland. By Stanoish O'Grady, Author of 

' Finn and his Companions/ etc. Illustrated by Murray Smith. 

Crown Zvo. 31. 6d, 

' The sup(;estions of mystery, the rapid and exciting action, are superb poetic effects.' 

' For light and colour it resembles nothing so much as a Swiss Atrnn^'—Mmnehtsitr 

Guardian, 
*A romance extremely fascinating and admirably well knit.'— >S'a/iin£«/ J?rrf(nir. 

Constance Smith. A CUMBERER OF THE GROUND. 
By Constance Smith, Author of 'The Repentance of Paul Went- 
worth/ etc JVcw Edition. Crown Zvo, 3/. (>d* 

Author of 'Vera.* THE DANCE OF THE HOURS. By 

the Author of * Vera.' Crown %vo, y, 6d, 

Esm5 Stuart. A WOMAN OF FORTY. By Esme Stuart, 

Author of • Muriel's Marriage/ • Virginia's Husband/ etc. New 

Edition, Crown Svo, 3/. 6d. 

*llie story is well written, and some of Iht scenes show great dramatic power.*— 
Dai/y Ckrenicle. 

Penn. THE STAR GAZERS. By G. Manville Fenk, 

Author of * Eli's Children/ etc. New Edition. Cr, Zvo, 31. 6d* 

• * A stirring romance.*— Western Morning Newi, 
'Told with all the dramatic power for which Mr. Fenn b cons|NCnottS.'— >^r«u^r«/ 

Oiserver. 

Dickinson. A VICAR'S WIFE. By Evelyn Dickinson. 

Crown Svo. $s, 6d, 

Frowse. THE POISON OF ASPS. By R. Orton Prowse. 

Crown Zvo, 31. 6^. 

Qrey. THE STORY OF CHRIS. By Rowland Grey. 

Crown %vo. $s, 

Lynn Linton. THE TRUE HISTORY OF JOSHUA DAVID- 
SON, Christian and Communist. By E. LvNN LiNTON. E/iventk 
Edition, Post Svo, U, 



HALF-CROWN NOVELS 

A Series 0/ Novels by popular Authors. 
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1. THE PLAN OF CAMPAIGN. By F. Mabel Robinson. 

2. DISENCHANTMENT. By F. Mabel Robinson. 

3. MR. BUTLER'S WARD. By F. Mabel ROBINSON. 

4. HOVENDEN, V.C. By F. Mabel Robinson. 

5. ELI'S CHILDREN. By G. Manville Fenn. 

6. A DOUBLE KNOT. By G. MaNville Fenn. . 

7. DISARMED. By M^ Betham Edwards. 
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8. A LOST illusion. By Leslie Keith. 

9. A MARRIAGE AT SEA. By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 

la IN TENT AND BUNGALOW. By the Author of * Indian 
Idylls.' 

11. MY STEWARDSHIP. ByE.M*QUEEN Gray. 

12. A REVEREND GENTLEMAN. By J. M. COBBAN. 

13. A DEPLORABLE AFFAIR. By W. E. NORRIB. 

14. JACK'S FATHER. By W. E. NORRIS. 

15. A CAVALIER'S LADYE. By Mrs. Dicker. 

16. JIM B. 



Books for Boys and Girls 

A Series of Books by wiU-known Auth$rs^ wtlliliustrmttd. 

CmoH Svo» 
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1. THE ICELANDER'S SWORD. By S. Barino Gould. 

2. TWO LITTLE CHILDREN AND CHINa By EDITH 

3. TODDLEBEN'S HERO. By M. M. Blake. 

4. ONLY A GUARD-ROOM DOG. By EDITH £. CUTHELL. 

5. THE DOCTOR OF THE JULIET. By Harry COLUNO- 

WOOD. 

6. MASTER ROCKAFELLAR'S VOYAGE. By W. CLARK 

RUSSBLL. 

7. SYD BELTON : Or, The Boy who would not go to Sea. 

By G. Manvillb Fknn. 

The Peacock Library 

A Sines of Books for Girls by weU-kncwm AmiAort, Ijt 

kattdsomely bouttd in b/tie and silver^ and well UlusiraUd, ^ / ^) 
Crown Svo, J I 

1. A PINCH OF EXPERIENCE. By L. B. Walforo. 

2. THE RED GRANGE. By Mrs. MOLESWORTH. 

3. THE SECRET OF MADAME DE MONLUC By Iht 

Author of < Mdle Mori.' 

4. DUMPS. By Mrs. Parr, Author of 'Adam and Eve.' 

5. OUT OF THE FASHION. By L. T. Meade. 

6. A GIRL OF THE PEOPLE. By L. T. Meade. 

7. HEPSY GIPSY. By L. T. Meade. 2s. 6d. 

8. THE HONOURABLE MISS. By L. T. Meade. 

9. MY LAND OF BEULAH. By Mrs. LEITH ADAMS. 
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University Extension Series 

A series of books on historical, literary, and scientific subjects, suitable 
for extension students and home reading circles. Each volume is com- 

Clete in itself, and the subjects are treated by competent writers in a 
road and philosophic spirit. 

Edited by J. E. SYMES, M.A., 

Principal of University College, Nottingham. 

Crown %vo. Price {with some exceptions) 2s. 6d, 

The following volumes are ready :— 

THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By H. DE 

B. GiBBiNS, M. A., late Scholar of Wadham College, Oxon., Cobden 

Prizeman. Fourth Edition, With Mats and Plans, $s, 

'A compact and clear story of our industrial development. ^A study of this concise 

but luminous book cannot fail to give the reader a clear insight into the principal 

phenomena of our industrial history. The tditor and publishers are to be congrat* 

ulated on Ibis first volume of their venture, and we shall look with expectant 

interest for the succeeding volumes of the series. "^'Universiiy Extension J&umnL 

A HISTORY OF ENGLISH POLITICAL ECONOMY. By 
L. L. PRICB, M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxon. 

PROBLEMS OF POVERTY: An Inquiiy into the Industrial 
Conditions of the Poor. By J. A. IIOBSON, M.A. Second Edition, 

VICTORIAN POETS. By A. Sharp. 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By J. E. Symes, M.A. 

PSYCHOLOGY. By F. S. Granger, M. A., Lecturer in Philo- 
sophy at University College, Nottingham, 

THE EVOLUTION OF PLANT LIFE: Uwer Forms. By 
G. Masses, Kew Gardens. With Illustrations* 

AIR AND WATER. Professor V. B. Lewes, M.A. lllusirated, 

THE CHEMISTRY OF LIFE AND HEALTH. By C. W. 
K I MM INS, M.A. Camb. Illustrated, 

THE MECHANICS OF DAILY LIFE. By V. P. Sells, M.A. 
Illustraied, 

ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMERS. H. DE B. GlBBlKS, M.A. 

ENGLISH TRADE AND FINANCE IN THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY. By W. A. S. Hbwins, B.A. 

THE CHEMISTRY OF FIRE. The Elementary Principles of 
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